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AN EXAMPLE OF THE MARVEL OF MODERN TRAVEL: THE QUEEN MOTHER JOINS THE ROYAL PARTY AT THE DERBY ON 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, HAVING LEFT SOUTHERN RHODESIA ABOUT MIDNIGHT ON MONDAY, MAY 30. 


The Queen Mother, who only arrived back in London just after 6 p.m. on | 


| they saw Sir Victor Sassoon’s St. Paddy win the famous race. Afterwards 
the evening before Derby Day, is seen here at the Derby as relaxed and as 


| Sir Victor and Lady Sa.soon were congratulated by the Queen and other 
as ever. She left Salisbury, Southe- Rhodesia, a little before members of the Royal family who were present. The Queen, who wore a 
midnight on Monday, May 30, by B.O.A.C. oo spent three 
i the 


turquoise silk coat over a turquoise and white dress, with a white hat, was 
cheered heartily by the crowds when she arrived and when she visited the 


a paddock to see the Derby runners saddled. It was a magnificent and exciting 
ine Beodea'cd Mievene ts amen actin behind the Queen Mother. There day although marred by the accident that happened to Angers. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; ; Elsewhere Abroad, 544. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. @s @ newspaper.) 
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A GLIMPSE OF GREATNESS: SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL WITH LADY CHURCHILL WAT 
THE DERBY. SIR WINSTON’S VIENNA WAS SCRATCHED. 


PRAISE FOR ST. PADDY: SIR VICTOR SASSOON, OBVIOUSLY DELIGHTED, PATTING HIS FOURTH DERBY 
WINNER IN THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


AN EVENTFUL AND EXCITING DERBY WON BY AN ENGLISH HORSE: SCENES OF 


beating the more highly fancied Irish and French entries. The favouti uesday 


English horse, St. Paddy, ridden by Lester Piggott. St. Paddy is owned by Angers, broke a fetlock two furlongs before Tattenham Corner and had to "Hig, w, 
Sir Victor Sassoon and is his fourth Derby winner. It was a thoroughly | destroyed almost immediately by a veterinary surgeon following behind ®@jere , 


This year’s Derby, which was run on Wednesday, June 1, was won by an 


eventful Derby, being the first ever to be televised, with an English horse | car. Angers was the second fatality on the course in two days, since on 
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FOR THE DERBY TO START: THE QUEEN TALKING TO THE DUCHESS OF KENT. RESPONDING TO THE CHEERS OF THE CROWD WITH A WAVE OF HIS TOPPER: THE PRIME MINISTER, 
SEVERAL MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY WERE PRESENT. MR. MACMILLAN, WITH HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. AMERY. 


CE AND OF ROYAL AND OTHER SPECTATORS—FROM THE COURSE AT, EPSOM. 


uesday the same thing happened to Exchange Student. Sir Winston Churchill’s five winners. The Queen, Prince Philip, the Queen Mother and the Duchess 
< “ane was unfortunate enough to run a nail into a foot and so could not race. | of Kent watched the race, and the Queen is shown with her mother on the front 


uind it he were seventeen starters in the race for a prize of £33,052. Sir Victor | page of this issue. Mr. Macmillan, who was also there with his daughter, 
, bon has to win the Derby once more to equal the Aga Khan's record of Mrs. Amery, was applauded by the crowd on his way to the paddock. 
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|= recent proposal that motor roads should be 
financed by tolls sent me back to the early 
pages of Punch: to the time when turnpike-roads, 
then a national institution for the past century, 
were about to be deprived of their turnpikes. For 
I remembered a drawing from my boyhood of a 
Sam-Weller-like cabby exulting over a youthful 
toll-keeper—who was holding him and his cab up 
to the usual ransom—with the news that he and 
his like were soon to be abolished. And, after some 
searching among the bound Victorian volumes on 
my shelves, I found it in the volume for the first 
half of 1864. The sketch is entitled “ The Toll 
Nuisance " and depicts a hansom-cab—-similar to 
the type in which I used to ride as a small boy 
forty years later—from the box of which a cloaked, 
bowler-hatted cabby, whip in hand and sardonic 
smile on face, is addressing an impudent-looking 
lad with a straw in his mouth who is tolling him 
with impertinent quips at the gate. “Ah!” he 
says, “‘ you allus have been a saucy young dog; 
but you ‘re going to be done away with, that's 
one comfort—and you can’t grow into a turnpike 
MAN!” 

Turnpikes were the English answer to the 
English transport problem of the 18th century— 
one as acute and apparently insoluble, in its own 
way, as the English transport problem of to-day. 
The problem arose because the soft grassy or mud 
tracks that had served the needs of the nation's 
communications and commerce in times when 
goods and passengers moved mainly on horseback, 
broke down almost completely under the growing 
wheeled traffic that developed during the 17th and 
18th centuries. The old theory of road mainten- 
ance—one that worked well enough during the 
Middle Ages—was expressed in the Tudor Statute 
that forbade men to make ditches across the 
King’s highroads, use them for quarrying stone 
or mari or pile manure or refuse on them—as 
Shakespeare’s father was fined for doing—so that 
in the words of the Statute, they might “‘ grow 
better of themselves.” But this was just what they 
ceased to do when they were subjected to an 
ever-growing volume of wheeled transport. 

For from the close of the Middle Ages to the 
end of the 18th century contemporary records are 
full of complaints of the appalling state of the 
highways. ‘‘ The road between this place and 
London,” wrote Lord Hervey in the winter of 
1736, “is grown so infamously bad that we live 
here in the same solitude as we should do if cast 
on a rock in the middle of the ocean, and all the 
Londoners tell us that there is between them and 
us a great impassable gulf of mud.”"’ About the 
same time, it took George II fourteen hours to 
travel the forty miles between Windsor and 
Petworth, though relays of peasants walked 
beside the Royal coach, keeping it from over- 
turning in the ruts by sheer numbers and strength 
of arm. And in Arthur Young's account of 
his travels written a generation later he described 
the road from Preston to Wigan in the following 
terms: 


I know not in the whole range of language terms 
sufficiently expressive to describe this infernal road. 
Let me most seriously caution all travellers who may 
accidentally purpose to travel this horrible country to 
avoid it as they would the Devil; for a thousand 
to one but they break their necks or their limbs. 
They will here meet with ruts which I actually 
measured four feet deep and floating with mud only 
from the wet ; what therefore must it be like 
after the winter ? 


The solution of this state of affairs was the 
characteristically English compromise of a mixture 
of legislative action and private enterprise—the 
turnpike trust. Theoretically the responsibility 
fie dhs uxlinap of thas vende oll Iny on tho pasten 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


authorities, each parish being responsible for any 
highway that crossed its boundaries and every 
householder being liable to turn out for so many 
days a year to perform what was called “ statute 
labour” on the roads, with communal teams of 
carts and horses, under the supervision of the 
parish Surveyor of the Highways, himself an un- 
paid and reluctant official who served his year of 
office as such when his turn on the parish rota 
came round. Such labour was intensely unpopular 
and whenever possible shirked, and, in parishes 
which were traversed by a national thoroughfare 
like Watling Street or the Bath Road, the system 
broke down altogether. Thus in 1656 the Vestry 
of Radwell, in Hertfordshire, petitioned Quarter 
Sessions on behalf of the parishioners for help with 
the parish roads which “ stand in much need of 





ON A FLYING TRIP TO LONDON: THE DUKE OF WINDSOR, SEEN 
AT VICTORIA WITH LORD MONCKTON (LEFT). 


On June 1 the Duke of Windsor arrived in London for a brief 
d to France the following 





friend, 
day by air. The Duchess of Windsor hed injured ber ankle 
and so was pr 
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repair, which they are no ways able to perform 
(though the whole revenue of the parish should 
be employed), the Great North Road lying for two 
miles together in the said parish, and the nature 
of the soil being such as the winter devours whatso- 
ever they are able to lay on in the summer and the 
parish so small that it hath in all but two teams.” 
Ultimately, to meet the ever-growing expansion 
of trade and transport, after various attempts had 
been made to limit the number of horses and carts 
and the size of wheel-rims and after the failure both 
of fines for nuisances and the public indictment of 
parishes at Quarter Sessions—Manchester was fined 
£1600 as late as 1817 for non-repair of its highways ! 
—powers were given by Parliament, under private 
Acts sponsored by active and public-spirited local 
persons, to enable trustees to take over specific 
sections of highway, repair and reconstruct them 
and erect turnpike gates and bars across them 
from which to levy tolls to recoup their expenditure. 
This system, though it at first produced a great 
deal of opposition, rendered possible the new 
methods of hard or macadamised road-making 
which revolutionised our national road system at 
the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th 
centuries, and inaugurated the romantic era of the 
fast mail-coach. Of that era the turnpike man, in 





his tall black glazed hat and white apron, was an 
inevitable accompaniment. 

The mail-coach and turnpike era was a brief 
one, for, between the ‘forties and ‘sixties of the 
last century the railways brought it to an end, 
as my Punch of 1864 records. Having looked up 
in it that picture of the cabby and the turnpike 
boy, I could not refrain from idly turning over its 
pages. The world it depicts, though it was one in 
which my own father spent his childhood, is so 
different to ours that it seems almost as remote as 
that of the ancient Romans or the Angevin kings. 
It was a world in which the Prime Minister—Lord 
Palmerston, who had grown up in the 18th century 
—trode a horse down Piccadilly and sometimes, on 
Saturdays, to Harrow-on-the-Hill; in which country 
butchers delivered the meat dressed in smock 
frocks and shaggy top-hats; in which City gents, 
financiers and business tycoons, as they would 
now be called, squatted in rows, facing outwards 
on the flat tops of London horse-buses with their 
knees up and their feet against the rails, sadly 
compromising their gentility by doing so; in which 
magnificent liveried footmen, similar to those in 
the pictures in “Alice in Wonderland,” stood 
under the porticoes of the great houses of Belgravia 
and were mocked on May Day by small chimney- 

bedi d with ribbons and adorned 
by cocked-hats in pursuance of a time-honoured 
custom. Yet it was a world in which at least some 
of the phenomena of our day existed. Though 
heavy swells, wrapped in ulsters and travelling 
rugs and adorned with Dundreary whiskers, sat 
in thickly-upholstered railway compartments 
shaped like two rows of grandfather chairs, with 
swaying oil lamps over their heads cased in what 
appear to be inverted metal top-hats, and though 
a — cock-hatted, epauletted emperor in 

tal ided over the French, our 
old ‘iinet, the Germans, were making trouble in 
much the same way as that to which, in my life- 
time, we have grown accustomed. At that 
particular time, with the help of their Austrian 
cousins, they were setting about the Danes with 
the object of acquiring Schleswig-Holstein and 
building the Kiel Canal. The British, to whom 
this recurring phenomenon of forcible seizure by 
expansionist Teutons had not yet become familiar, 
were exceedingly indignant and even, through their 
Foreign Secretary, Earl Russell—the Lord John 
Russell of the first Reform Bill—threatened, with 
French aid, to go to war in defence of the Danes. 
Mr. Punch, full in those days of liberal and humani- 
tarian sentiments, expressed the national mood: 








These small German sausages kick up a shine, 

And when bad men conspire, Monsieur, good men 
combine, 

So I think it becomes us as vigilant Bobbies, 

To tickle the various Teutonical tobies. 


There is even a cartoon of a stern and crowned 
Punch presenting a kneeling, terrified King of 
Prussia with the Order of the Gibbet—‘ the 
Reward of (De) Merit.” Unfortunately when it 
came to the point, no doubt accurately interpreting 
the contemporary mood of the British people, who 
were then more than usually set on “ peace and 
plenty,” the Government did nothing but protest, 
and the Germans, quickly overwhelming the little 
Danish army, got away with the booty without 
any trouble. Two years later it was the Austrians’ 
turn, six years later that of the French. Half a 
century was to elapse before Britain’s own bloody 
ordeal at the altar of German expansionism was to 
begin, but it seems that, in the year that we resolve 
to do away with turnpikes, our lack of resolution 
in a far more important matter opened a way to 
future imposts far larger than any dreamt of by 
the old turnpike trusts ! 
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ON THE ROYAL HONEYMOON: DOMINICA, AMID INFORMALITY AND FLOWERS. 


SMILING AND BURNT BY THE CARIBBEAN SUN: A CHARMING 
STUDY OF PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG- 
JONES DURING THEIR SURPRISE VISIT TO THE ISLAND. 


AT THE END OF A DAY WHICH WILL PROBABLY RANK AMONG 
THE MOST HAPPY OF THEIR HONEYMOON: THE COUPLE BOARDING BUNCH OF WILD FLOWERS WHICH WAS GIVEN TO HER AS 
THE ROYAL BARGE TO RETURN TO BRITANNIA. 


ON A NARROW ISLAND ROAD FLANKED WITH CHILDREN WHO ARE OVERCOME WITH A MIXTURE 


OF SHYNESS AND CURIOSITY: THE COUPLE DURING THEIR VISIT TO DOMINICA. 


To the east of the larger West Indian islands of Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti and 
Puerto Rico, the tiny islands which form the Leeward and Windward group, 
or Lesser Antilles, curl southwards like a tail towards the mainland of South 
America. In the centre of this group lies Dominica, less than 30 miles in 
length, a mountainous and fertile island discovered by Columbus in 1493 and 
originally ceded to Great Britain in 1763. It was to this island that Princess 


THE LIFE-BOYS IN ATTENDANCE, LINING THE ROADSIDE 
AS THE HONEYMOON COUPLE DRIVE ROUND DOMINICA, IN 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 


A SMILING PRINCESS HOLDING IN HER HAND AN INFORMAL 


SHE DROVE BY. 


A BARE-BACKED PRINCESS RECEIVES A BUNCH OF ROSES AS SHE AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG- 
JONES DRIVE SLOWLY THROUGH ONE OF THE VILLAGES ON THE ISLAND. 


Margaret during her last Caribbean tour promised one day to return: and 
return she did—on her honeymoon. The decision to go to Dominica was 
apparently made only twenty-four hours beforehand, and every attempt was 
made to keep it an informal visit. As Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony 

-Jones drove slowly round the island, villagers ran to the roadside 
and held out hastily-plucked wild flowers as gifts for the honeymoon couple. 
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NXIETY has been created by a 
fall in recruiting for the “~~ 
Army. No doubt exists on this sub- 
ject, but there are differences of 
opinion as to how serious the matter 
has become and about future prospects. 
These differences are of importance be- 
cause they involve policy. Among the 
reasons for the decline a possible factor 
may be a sudden enthusiasm brought about by 
improved pay and amenities followed by more 
cautious onant thoughts. The fall in unemploy- 
ment is even more likely to be an explanation. 
It is now deemed unlikely that the strength of the 
Regular Army will reach its goal of 182,000 by the 
year 1963 unless recruiting proves more successful 
than at present, though it might do so in two years 
more. 


A fair number of thoughtful people have 
always the decision to abandon national 
service. They felt that, despite misfits, despite a 
good deal of waste, it was on balance a disciplinary 
tonic. Relatively few of those who held this 
opinion had followed military exercises in Ger- 
many. I, who had at one time followed them not 
only on paper but in a car, had been struck by the 

id performance of some of the national 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE FUTURE OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


national service to fill probable gaps left after 
regular recruitment has produced all it can. There 
is nothing wrong with selective service in prin- 
ciple; in fact, there has always been selection in 
any method of conscription. I cannot avoid 
feeling, however, that the fewer required to be 
found by selection, the more unjust the system 
seems. I may be wrong, but, if not, there might 


be a tendency for a score of thousands of men to 


regard themselves as minor martyrs. 


The first comment I would make on all this 

is that the trial has been insufficient to justify a 
change of policy at the moment. Not being 
of a mathematical mind, I do not find 
population statistics easy to digest, but one simple 
fact I can set down: about three years from now 
a rise of men in the appropriate age group will 
begin and will continue until it reaches a figure 
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because men become fed up and w: ves 
urge them to get out as soon as t.ey 
can and on no account to extend their 
service. Wives and families are a big 
factor in the Army nowadays. I have 
left out the miserable shams requ: -ed 
on exercises when units are uncer 
strength, but they are discouraging 
to the troops and apt to destroy al] 
sense of realism. 


There is no doubt that national service pro- 
duced better results in the B.A.O.R. than in 
distant stations, but from many points of view a 
professional army is preferable for all purposes, 
If there is to be further emphasis on the value of 
conventional forces equipped with conventional 
arms, it will become still more so. And here there 
is to be taken into consideration a factor belonging 
to the spiritual rather than the material realm. 
If I am not mistaken, the United States is entering 
a period of review of military policy, and in some 
professional minds doubts have arisen as to 
whether this has not been tilted too far to defence 
with nuclear weapons. Would it influence the 
Pentagon to redress the balance, assuming that it 
has gone awry, were we to prove that we set a high 
value on conventional forces ? 


REHEARSING A ROCKET FOR THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT: anh 1 Seer an chon, oacmciotees aan STATION, WEST MALLING. 


One of the ma t this year’s Royal T 


jor items ‘ournament 
June 22 to July 9, is the RAF.’s 's missile-age version of the Battle of Britain. This will 


servicemen, though I realised that these were the 
pick. At the same time, it was and is obvious that 
for an army with wide obligations it was a clumsy 
system on which to rely, since it involved shifting 
over great distances men who might be available 
for no more than a period of months. Amd, 
however intelligent certain individuals proved to 
be, it did not provide the specialists needed in 
these times. 


Then the good may well be the enemy of the 
better. National service and recruitment 
do not go well together, unless the latter is confined 
to building up a frame of non-commissioned 
officers and technicians. This variation has been 
adopted in some armies and has proved successful 
enough where the bulk of the forces remain at 
home. It fails even worse than the system we 
practised for a good many years when a large 
proportion has to be sent abroad. The psychologi- 
cal approach to service of the short-term conscript 
differs from that of the regular. The former— 
and his family—watches the calendar. It is 
believed by many that the very man who may 
volunteer for long service when there is no con- 
scription becomes so used to looking at the time- 
limit when there is, that, though by no means 
unhappy, he is unlikely to extend his service for 
more than a year or two. 


Some speculation has arisen on the possible 
advantage or even necessity of a form of selective 


to be held at Earls Court, 
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not far short of the earlier estimated deficiency 
mentioned above. In other words, unless the 
proportion of recruits to men of the right age 
actually declines, and fairly seriously, there remains 
a prospect of avoiding a deficiency. By reason of 
another statistical factor which I lack space to 
examine, it would be possible to avoid this 
deficiency even in face of an appreciable further 
fall in recruiting. 


On the other hand, we should be ‘foolish to 
underrate the weakening effects of failure to fill 
up to establishment. We have seen it before. In 
1914, divisions, especially infantry regiments, were 
generally well under establishment, with a large 
element of recruits, in this country. In conse- 
quence, a large number of young soldiers had to be 
left behind when the B.E.F. was sent to France 
and the number of reservists was unduly high. 
The worst feature to-day, however, is the higher 
proportion of foreign service which comes the 
way of an under-strength army. We had the other 
day an example on a small scale. A redistribution 
was carried out in the West Indies. A strong 
battalion could have been stretched to make it, 
but what happened was that a company of another 
regiment had to go to its aid. 


Even when units are not thus affected, indivi- 


to families and this leads to further 


Se Se ee, Doe Bile lg A aes Fe. © 
a Bloodhound missile 


soaring towards the roof of the arena. 


This is possible. If it occurred, it would be 
welcome. A great deal of British military opinion 
considers that the United States has gone in 
excessively for the nuclear deterrent. It also feels 
that the American Army has been somewhat rash 
in “‘ building in” tactical atomic weapons on the 
present and projected scales because, if they are 
used, they may lead to full-scale nuclear warfare 
and, if they are not used, they will leave infantry 
units and formations under-gunned. Though the 
nuclear deterrent remains a vital element in defence, 
I think there is a great deal to be said for these 
arguments. 


I am all too well aware that where we, and 
even the Americans, are concerned, a great deal 
of what I have written has to be tested by con- 
siderations of finance. I know equally well that 
this is the one field im which outside observers 
are relatively’ helpless. We can all contribute 
ideas on ideal armies, though they may be con- 
— ideas, but ideals are seldom attainable 

im military planning. I hope, moreover, that no 
reader will imagine a well-equipped conventional 
army to be a cheap investment. I am, however, 
convinced that the latest ideas about its impor- 
tance are valid and that no nation in the world 
has more need of it than ourselves. Finally, the 
further the United States “‘ goes all nuclear,” the 
greater is the risk of the modern version of 
isolation occupying a bigger place in its councils. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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TOKYO: NaTUmEES vo jaran 


1S YEARS IN 
GUAM—-UNAWARE THAT THE oes HAD 
soldiers were recently found by US. 


HONOLULU... EX-PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE AND HIS 
WERE GREETED AT THE AIRPORT IN HAW: 
On May 29 ex-President Syngman Rhee left South Korea 
students demonstrat.d in Seoul, carrying i 
alowed to leave belese investigations into bis 





‘Y. MR. INONU, LEADER OF THE REPUBLICAN PEOPLE'S PARTY 
iacteataenancetnalianpetiamataininmaaiaiiniain ipiintsietine , BEING CONGRATULATED BY YOUNG STUDENTS. (Radic photograph.) 
i d'état which ended Mr. Menderes’ Government and brought General 
ANKARA, TURKEY. CHEERING CROWDS THRONGING THE ATATURK BOULEVARD has been received in Turkey with jubilation. Both Great Britain and the 
AS THEY CELEBRATED THE COUP D’ETAT WHICH ENDED MR. MENDERES’ GOVERNMENT. 's. the new Government. Former Miniiters are to stand trial. 
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MONTE CARLO. STIRLING MOSS RECEIVING THE GRAND PRIX CUP 
FROM PRINCE RAINIER, AT WHOSE SIDE IS STANDING PRINCESS GRACE. 
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BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. "PRINCESS BEATRIX OF THE NETHERLANDS on A 
. ce ee te dhe ager ey tener ar 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. (L. TO R): PRINCE ALBERT, PRINCESS PAOLA, PRINCESS BEATRIX, QUEEN ; recently made a four-day State visit to Belgium. 


JULIANA AND THE KING BEFORE A DINNER GIVEN IN THE PALACE IN QUEEN JULIANA’S but was said to be progresing well Prince Bernhard fel in Lucerne. } 
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(Left) 
NEW DELHI, 
IA. 


HOME GUARDS 
DURING A TWO-DAY 
CONFERENCE OF HOME 
GUARDS: A GIRL 
HOME GUARD JUMP. 
ING FROM A MINIA- 
TURE HOUSE WHICH 
WAS SET ON FIRE. 


ADRIATIC SEA. 

ONE OF THE 
STEST WATER- 

RADAR 
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WAS SUSPENDED AND 
HE WAS RETURNED 
UNOPPOSED. THE VICE- 
PRESIDENT, CHEN CHENG, 
WAS ALSO RE-ELECTED. 
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MOTHER'S TOUR OF p ‘ ar et ‘\ 
RHODESIA AND MYASA- ' ’ ‘a ‘Ss 4 At at ate slags ~ 
LAND WHEN SHE VISITED . ; : x 


of Brownies outside the 
Home on May 28. 
During her six-day stay 
in N visi 

all three provinces of the 


territory and saw many 
of the more backward 


PISTOIA, ITALY. THE GREAT PIONEER OF FLYING: A STATUE OF 

DA VINCI AFTER IT HAD BEEN CAST IN BRONZE. IT IS TO STAND 

AT THE NEW AIRPORT AT FIUMICINO, OUTSIDE ROME. THE SCULPTOR IS 
ASSEN PEIKOV, A BULGARIAN-BORN ARTIST WHO LIVES IN ROME. 
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oncert: 


CROWDS FRANTICALLY 
SCRAMBLING TO GET 
AWAY AS A 30-FT. TEM- 
PORARY GRANDSTAND 


INDIAN 

U.S.A. A - 

SING GRAND- 

STAND: D - 

TIC PICTURES OF 
A DISASTER. 





Two people were 
killed and fifty. 


high aluminium 
grandstand toppled 
over and crashed just 
before the start of 
the Indianapolis 
500-mile car race on 
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-A°WILD SCENE OF PANIC AS THE STAND CRASHES TO THE GROUND. TWO WERE KILLED AND MANY INJURED. 
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HUGE AUCTION PRICES: A CAXTON CONVERSATION BOOK AND A WORLD yap , 
: y : a — r 
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Frensebe Englissb Modern Engii DI 
Et destoupes. Bind of touwe -.+. and of tow, 
Si me fault de la traisme Mc lacketh woct I have no woof (we{; TC 
Et de lestam Bnd of warpe And as for warp 
Est clle achevec $s it ended That has come to an «nd. 
@pi desioefoy Be sith thursday Yes, ever since Thurs:iay 
Elle est tissue bit is woucn It bas been woven 
our fair blancher For fo doo white Ready for bleaching T 
@byselins te corbillier @bpselin the mande maker Ghyselin the basicet-maker 
BR vendu ecs vans Datb sold bis vannes Has sold his paniers the 
Ses corbilles Dis mandes or corffes His small baskets Na’ 
Ses tammis Dis temmesis to clense witb And his sieves for sifting Ha 
Gberlin le chaudrelier Gberpn the ketelmaker. Gheryn the kettle-maker pla 
Bi este a bonne fecst Datb ben at a good tapre Has been to a good fair dea 
H a lassie Be bath there lefte And has left there trig 
Grand plente de barterics Grete plente of baterye A great many cooking utensils fou 
Lesquelies denrces The whicbhe penp wortbis The value of which a 
$e ne nommerap point $ sball not name I shall not name an 
Car ils sont nommecs For they be named Since they are mentioned scr 
En ung des chapitres Gn one of the chapitres In another chapter cou 
George le librarier George the booke selilar George the bookseller Ke 
B plus des lures Datb moo bookes. Has more books me 
Que tout ceulz de lavile Than all thep of the tounc. Than anyone in town sit 
Si tes achate touts De bpetb them ail. He buys them all, she 
Tels quils soient Suche as they ‘ben Whatever there may be, ms 
Soient embies ou enprintees Be thep stolen ot enprinted | Whether stolen.or borrowed (?) Co 
Qu aultrement @r otbirwpse pourchaced Or obtained by any other mean: nai 
a doctrinauly catons be batb doctrinals catons He has doctrinals catons” ary 
Deures de nostre dame @ures of our lady. Hours of Our Lady, ya 
Donats pars accidens Donettis partis accidents Donettis partis accidents)” 1s 
Peauitiers bien enluminees Sawters well enlumined Finely-illuminated psalters ~ 
‘Lopes a fremauls dargent Bounden witb claspes of siluet Bound with silver clasps, wi 
Liures de medicines Bookes of. pbysike Books of medicine. pes 
Sept pealmes kalendicrs Seuen salmes kaiecnders Seven-psalm calendars” R 
Encte et patcempn Wnke and perchempn Ink and parchment . 
Pennes de signes Pennes of swannes Swan pens, + 
ry Dennes of ghees Goose pens, , 
Bons breutaires Good portoses Good pocket breviaries we 
Qui valent bon argent Wibiche ben worth good monep Which are all worth a lot. ou 
Geruas le feure Geruaps the smpth Geruays the smith aad 
Est biaucop plus rices $s mocbe richer Is much richer, 
Encore dont prest il. Reuertbeles leneth be Yet he lends 
‘La liure pour trois mailics Tbe pound for thre balfpens Each pound at 1}4. interest. on 
Ex 
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SOLD FOR A RECORD {23,000: A FIRST EDITION CAXTON VOCABULARY AND CONVERSATION BOOK OF 1480. ONE LEAF (DETAIL) IS SHOWN HERE TRANSCRIBED AND TRANSLATED. 
The entertaining text shown above, together with an exact iption and a tentative of life in England in the 15th century: the professions, occupations and amusements 
free rendering, is one of the twenty-five leaves of a Caxton first which was sold of daily life. In the translation on the right certain phrases which require explanation (Be 
at Sotheby’s on May 31 for £23,000—a world record price for a Caxton. The previous have been marked accordingly. A key to these is as follows: (1) Well-known school- CA 
record was the {14,000 paid for the Caxton Chaucer at Christie’s last year. The books; (2) Standard Latin ; (3) Pocket calendars probably containing the PL 
text is printed in both French and English, and is concerned with numerous seven penitential psalms. ‘age size: 11} by 8} ins.) IN 
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SOLD FOR {12,500: MARTIN WALDSEEMULLER’S MAP OF THE WORLD, 1507—ONE OF THE FIRST TO BEAR THE PRINTED NAME OF AMERICA. 
Sold in the same sale at Sotheby's was this map of the world, consisting of twelve | of America provides the chief interest in these maps, and it is also interesting to ‘nd 
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MARKING THE 
SPOT WHERE A 
GREAT EXPLORER 
DIED: MEMORIALS 
TO CAPTAIN COOK 

IN HAWAII. 


HE artist, Mr. Edward 


scrub, in almost uninhabited 


. He finally came to 
Kealakekua Bay, where the 
monument and plaque are 
situated. The dra 


Royal Navy. Every year 
a wreath is placed on it and 
the painted. The artist 
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Sfecially drawn for “ The [lustrated London News" by Edward Goodall: 
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CAPTAIN COOK’S MONUMENT IN HAWAII: 


EALAKEKUA OBELISK, MAINTAINS 
On his second trip, which he made with the Royal Canadian Navy to Kealakekua 
Bay, Mr. Edward Goodall was able to see the work being carried out on the 


cannon balls in the muzzles. They were brought ashore from the British slo 
Santone in 1877. Their precise origin is not certain, but they probably we 

maintenance of the monument to Captain Cook, which is illustrated onthisdouble | taken from another vessel. 

page. The fine monument is surrounded by large cannon barrels with 6-in. 


THE K 


The two anti-submarine escort vessels seen at anche 
are Fraser (foreground) and Margaree. The jetty was erected by the ship 


Specially drawn for “ The Titus! 


pany of H.M.A.S. Melbourne in 1959. The circumstances of Captain 
k's violent death are briefly as follows: On the night of the 13th Feb. 1779, 
tovery’s cutter was stolen. Captain Cook, having landed with some marines, 
the last to withdraw when the party was compelled to retreat to the boats. 


News" by Edward Goodall. 
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CELEBRATING ITS 50TH ANNIVERSARY. 


He was felled from behind and stabbed very many times, the islanders 
“snatching the daggers out of each other’s hands to have the horrid 
satisfaction of piercing the fallen victim of their barbarous rage.” Thus 
died one of the world’s greatest explorers. 
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BUTTERFLIES ON THE WHEEL. 
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“TWO TUDOR PORTRAITS.” 


ow 


By HESTER W. CHAPMAN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


[LURING the past your ox two there hes boon a 

growing, and welcome, tendency on the part 
of historians to concern themselves with the lesser- 
known characters of the 16th century, not least 
because those of more recent periods have now 
been studied almost ad nauseam. It is by no 
means easy to understand the outlook of the Tuder 
world, but light is more often thrown upon it by an 
examination of the careers of the lesser, than of the 
greater, figures, for in this way the working of the 
State can be examined at a lower level where human 
passions come more obviously into play: the leading 
statesmen, on the other hand, are, like the Laird 
of Cockpen in the song, liable to be so concerned 
with la haute politique that it is often impossible 
to see the wood for the trees. 


The basic consideration of English politics under 
the House of Tudor was, as Mrs. Chapman so 
rightly stresses, the question of the succession. 
Like i to-day, whatever their views on 
other subjects the English were then agreed that 
they did not want another civil war, and yet om 
more than one occasion they came within an ace of 
something very like a repetition of the Wars of 
the Roses of the previods century. None of the 
Tudors was ever really safe on the throne, with 


“ HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY,” BY HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER 
(1497-1543), HIS LIFE AND THAT OF LADY KATHERINE GREY FORM THE 
SUBJECTS OF THE BOOK, “TWO TUDOR PORTRAITS,” DISCUSSED ON 

THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


the possible exception of Elizabeth | during the 
last fifteen years of her life. Henry VII had to 
encounter the groundswell of the storm which had 
won him the crown, and this force had by no means 
spent itself by the date of his death; Henry VIII 
had in addition to deal with the difficulties and 
disorders caused by his religious policy; the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary I can only be described as 
chaotic; and Elizabeth I was never for a moment 
free from the rivalry of Mary, Queen of Scots, until 
the latter’s execution in 1587. In these circum- 
stances if any man or any woman, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, became involved in the question of 
the succession he or she was playing with fire. 


Yet this was exactly what Mrs. Chapman’s two 
characters, the Earl of Surrey and Lady Katherine 
Grey, proceeded to do. They were near enough to 
the throne to render it advisable to use the utmost 
circumspection.if they wished to live out their lives 
in a normal way, but they got immersed in politics, 
with the result that Surrey fell foul of Henry VIII 
and Lady Katherine of Elizabeth I, and the con- 
sequences were disastrous to both. In effect, they 


went out swimming in water that was too deep for 
them. ‘ As the author puts it, “In his thirtieth 
year Surrey was executed by Henry VIII fa:uy 
because he had never been able to grasp the nature 





of a modern State. Although his poetry was half 
a century in advance of his age, his political outlook 
was two hundred years out of date." He was also 
engaged in some obscure intrigues with the sur- 
viving members of the House of York who were on 
the Continent. It was of him, it will be remem- 
bered, that Froude wrote, ‘‘ With brilliant genius, 
with reckless courage, with a pride which would 
brook no superior, he united a careless extrava- 
gance which had crippled him with debt and a 
looseness of habit which had brought him un- 
favourably under the notice of the Government.” 


As for Lady Katherine, it is true that she 
avoided the block, but that was chiefly because 
Elizabeth was on the whole more merciful than 
her father, but she died at twenty-eight after 
several years of house arrest. After all, her sister 
had been Queen of England for nine days, and that 
in itself was enough to render her suspect to any 
Tudor, though the silly child never realised the fact. 


The analysis of Henry’s character has never 
been better done than in this book. In his youth 
the author says of him :— 


Henry d the develop 





t of his many gifts 





and informality that at any moment 
might be overcast by tigerish rage or icy 
sternness. While he used the technique 
of the political expert, the pious visionary 
or even the buffoon, his intellect remained 
in control, interlacing one réle with 
another, so that his animal spirits were 
sometimes tinged with poetic sensitivity, 
his piety with clowning, and his insight 
with brutal malice. 


She goes on to point out that with 
all his unattractive qualities the King 
never lost his hold upon the English 
people :— : 

In the thirtieth year of his reign the 
loyalty and love of his soldiers for this 
capricious and tyrannical egoist had never 
been more deeply felt, more passionately 
expressed. The monster, the Sbetrayer, 
the forsworn and outcast apostate of 
continental legend, the “ bloody beast ” 
of Surrey’s verse, the executioner and 
torturer of women, priests and monks, 
was for them not only their King, but 
England itseli—an incalculable, semi- 
divine, semi-paternal figure to whom all, 
even the greatest, must turn in the worst 
danger, the most desperate moment. 


Unlike the dictators of more 
recent times, Henry had no standing 
army or militarised police to do his 
bidding, yet he brought about a 
revolution in the outlook of a whole 
nation, in the course of which the 
most heinous crimes were committed, 
without arousing more than local 
opposition. It was one of the most remarkable 
feats in modern history: whether it was equally 
desirable is another matter which does not 
concern us here. 


Justice in Tudor times bore a marked resem- 
blance to that administered to-day behind the 
Iron Curtain. A public trial in open court served 
no other purpose than to demonstrate formally 
the prisoner’s guilt, and to prove with what care 
the Sovereign was protecting the man-in-the- 
street from such villains; on these occasions the 
public fear of a revival of the Wars of the Roses 
was exploited to the full, and opportunity was also 
taken to stir up hatred of any foreign Power with 
which the Government might happen to be on 
bad terms at the moment. The real trial took 
place privately, either in the Chancellor's house or 
in the Tower, and there the defendant’s fate was 
actually settled: by 16th-century standards these 
private proceedings were often quite equitable. 


Some historians tend to make the dividing line 
between the Tudor age and that which went 
before more rigid than was actually the case. 
We have seen how the fear of civil war, the legacy 
of the previous period, haunted the imagination 
almost to the end of Elizabeth's reign, and the 





“ LADY KATHERINE GREY,” BY MARC GEERARTS. THE SISTER OF LADY 
JANE GREY, SHE INCURRED THE ENMITY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH | AND 
DIED UNDER HOUSE ARREST AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-EIGHT. 
The illustrations from the book “ Two Tudor Portraits” are reproduced by courtesy 











superficial dif- 
ference between 
the 15th century 
and its successor 
was that new 
men brought in 
new methods— 
as Surrey found 
to his cost: 
differences were 
no longer settled 










THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: 


onthe battlefield worked at a variety of jobs—as a 
butin the council in Paris and, in London, 
chamber, yetthe * # telephone operator, secretary, 


struggle for rst novel was published in 1932. 
power was just She has written 

as merciless a em | Ew drawn 
and the penalty “°"'sne‘has been twice married. 
for failure was 

just as heavy. The moral code of the politicians 
was certainly no higher; indeed, the spectacle of a 
Duke of Norfolk endeavouring to save his own 
life by informing against his son is not one that 
could easily be paralleled in any period. 


Of the Henrician age the Henrician court was 
the mirror: 





of the publishers, Jonathan Cape. 


The standards of the court of Henry VIII would 
have been hard to define, even by those who, unlike 
Surtey, had frequented it all their lives. It provided a 
curious blend of elegance, vulgarity, culture and 
intrigue. Coarse brawling alternated with formal 
grace; degraded and childish squabbles about pre 
cedence and privilege went hand in hand with subtle and 
sensitive appreciation of theology and the arts; arro- 
gance was superim on sycophancy; an abject 
humility might be combined with a frenzied touchiness, 
so that a minor slight was sometimes revenged by 
death, while the grossest insults were accepted with 
cynical indifference. 

Mrs. Chapman has drawn a very faithful 
picture of a perjod which she has made very much 
her own, and of which she has definitely got the 
feel. Of her two characters, Surrey was un- 
doubtedly the more important, and the major 
portion of the book is rightly concerned with him 
Lady Katherine Grey is a much more shadowy 
figure, but it is extremely interesting to compare 
Elizabeth’s treatment of her with Henry's attitude 
towards Surrey. In both cases, however, the 
cause of offence was the same, namely, they 
became involved in the problem of the succession 
to the throne. 

*“Two Tudor Portraits. Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey, and Lady Katherine Grey.” By Hester W. Chapman 
Illustrated. (Jonathan Cape; 25s.) 
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THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM BEFORE THE HIGH ALTAR OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY—RECORDED IN NATURAL COLOUR. 


HE beautiful colour photograph which is reproduced here is a timely souvenir of May 6, 
when Princess Margaret married Mr. Armstrong-Jones. The colour and pageantry 

of the occasion are well rendered here in the scarlet of uniforms, the sombre dark of 
morning clothes, the brilliance of the women’s dresses and the ritual splendour of the 
vestments of the officiating clergy. The bride and bridegroom are standing together before 


the Archbishop and are the focus of all eyes. The Queen, wearing a turquoise dress, can 
be seen next to the Queen Mother, with the Duchess of Kent behind her. The Duke of 
Edinburgh stands to the bride’s left, with the Countess of Rosse, the bridegroom's mother, 
next to him. To the right of the bridegroom is Dr. Roger Gilliatt, the best man. The scene 
is as gay as a wedding scene can be and yet the moment is one of great beauty, solemn ritual 
and high romance. Those who watched the ceremony on television or who listened on 
the radio will be able to fill in the gaps of imagination with this record in colour, and hear 
again in their minds the solemn words and the splendid music. When Princess Margaret 
and her husband return from their honeymoon they are to live in Kensington 
Palace, in one of the grace-and-favour residences which are a part of it. It was not possible 
at the time of the wedding to reproduce a memento in colour, but we offer this now as a 
souvenir to the returning honeymooners. 
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Although it is highly unlikely that Henry VIII or Elizabeth I would recognise 
this garden if they were to see it to-day, nevertheless, certain aspects of its 
construction do survive from that date—the low brick walls and the corner- 
stones which once, reputedly, supported Henry VIII's heraldic ‘‘ beestes”’; and 


© 
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THE SPLENDOUR OF THE FLOWERS OF TO-DAY IN A SETTING PEOPLED WITH THESTS O} 


this garden, one of a group in this part of the Palace known as Tudor 
does convey, although in a completely modern idiom, what we tend 
of as the atmosphere of a Tudor garden. It lies on the south side of th 
On the extreme left can be seen the Wren Orangery, which houses Mz 
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ous “ Triumph of Julius Cesar’; behind this and stretching towards the high garden wall on the right lies the Privy Garden, while the line of trees lying 


tre is the plum-coloured Tudor brick of Wolsey’s great mansion; and stretch- between that and the Pond Garden is the wych-elm Alley called Queen Mary’s 
“ws away to the right, the brighter brick and Portland stone of the south front Bower, which may date back to Charles I. (From a colour photograph specially 
the building which Wren built for William III. On the further side of the taken for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News"’ by A. F. Kersting, F.R.P.S 
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SEEN FROM THE KENSINGTON PALACE SIDE: THE SUNK GARDEN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS IN HIGH SUMMER. THE THREE LEAD TANKS, WITH THEIR SMALL FOUNTAINS, STAND IN A LONG 
RECTANGULAR LILY POOL, WITH COOL STONE PAVING MODERATING THE BRILLIANCE OF THE FLOWERS. 


LOOKING NORTH-WESTWARDS ACROSS THE SUNK GARDEN THROUGH A “WINDOW” IN THE PLEACHED LIME ALLEY. BEYOND THE ARCHWAY (RIGHT) LIES WREN’S ORANGERY. 


WITHIN A STONE’S THROW OF PRINCESS MARGARET’S NEW HOME: THE SUNK GARDEN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
Kensington Gardens were once the private gardens of Kensington Palace 
and their form to-day preserves very largely the shape directed by Queen 
Caroline, wife of George II. Even to-day that part which lies to the west 
of the Broad Walk seems especially the setting of the Palace—and most 


lime-trees, from whose cool shade the strolling visitor looks, through apertures 
cut in the wall of foliage, into this pool of fragrance and brilliant colour. 
This photograph was taken during the height of last year’s brilliant summer: 


but to regular frequenters of the Gardens, this spot is at its best in spring, 
particularly the Sunk Garden we show here, and the Wren Orangery. On three with tulips, daffodils and richly-scented wallflowers—and without the 


sides this long rectangular garden is surrounded by a pleached alley of {| eye-catching scarlet of bedding salvias. 
From a colour photograph specially taken for ‘“‘ The Illustrated London News” by A. F. Kersting, F.R.P.S. 
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that the plants 
which are most 
popular, that is, 
most widely 
planted in our 














remained relatively rare. Among the clematis, 
for example, you will see one plant of the lovely 
, Or even the more obviously 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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WHY RARE? 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


of coping with adverse conditions. As to chalk, 
Sir Frederick Stern notes in “ The Chalk Garden” 
that American its are more often calcifuges 
than Old World plants, but he also notes that 
Californian natives are e: in being more 
often lime-tolerant. At all events, I never noticed 
or heard that romneyas have any preference in 
the matter of soil pH. 


Gardeners who are familiar with camassias 
in the species C. esculentum, so called because the 
Quamash Indians, after whom the genus is named, 
eat, or used to eat, the bulbs, will probably be 





beautiful Hagley hybrid, for a hundred jack 

or montana. Lilies, too, apart from “Madonna 

lilies and some figrinums, have remained un- 
I am reminded of this peculiarity of 

horticultural taste by the fact that I have been 


camassias still rare in English gardens ? 
ee ek his cee oan 


iirc, nieh dhe aan be can of One enemas 
and most confined in territory. I do not know 
when this plant was brought into cultivation, but 
I note that the genus was named in honour of the 
Irish astronomer T. Romney Robinson, who did 
not die until 1882. So even if the genus was 
named for him in his lifetime, it cannot have been 
in cultivation for much more than half a century, 
or at the very outside a hundred years. 


R. coulteri is the commonest in cultivation, 
but it is not the best. It is a plant which may 
grow to 7 or 8 ft. tall, making this great growth 
each season, for it is not really a shrub but an 
herbaceous perennial. The stems are many- 
branched and graceful, having a tendency to 
curve over under their own weight. The leaves 
are glaucous, and this blue-green colour makes 
a splendid foil for the magnificent poppy-like 
paper-white single flowers with their flaming 
orange boss of stamens. Flowering begins in 
July and continues into October. 


Better than this species are R. trichocalyx 
and R. x hybrida, raised by Mr. W. B. Fletcher, of 
Aldwick, in Sussex, and to be found in the better 
nurserymen’s catalogues. The hybrids have the 
firmer, more erect habit of trichocalyx, but the 
other differences are in botanical details of no 
great matter to the gardener. The glaucous colour 
of leaves and the quality of the flowers are much 
the same. 


Romneyas should be planted out of the pot in 
which nurserymen propagate them in late May, 
and in warm weather. They are hardy in all but 
very cold parts of England and Scotland, but— 
and this may account for their relative rarity— 
they are quite difficult to start. Once 


lined to say of my enthusiasm for this genus 
that I am exaggerating. A useful, pretty, bulbous 





THE TREE POPPY, ROMNEYA COULTERI, I§ BLOOM. THE 


BLUE-GREEN FOLIAGE IS “A FOIL FOR THE 
MAGNIFICENT POPPY-LIKE PAPER-WHITE SINGLE FLOWERS 
WITH THEIR FLAMING ORANGE BOSS OF STAMENS.” THE 
INDIVIDUAL FLOWERS ARE BETWEEN 4 AND 5 INS. ACROSS. 
(Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


plant, they will say. especially for those who enjoy 
a really vivid blue flower, but not so very remark- 
able. I would agree with this and add that the 
long, narrow leaves of the species are not attrac- 
tive and are apt to look untidy unless the plant is 
naturalised in long grass, which I have not tried 
myself, but which can be done, for the habitat 
of the species is water-meadow. But the species 
which I hold to be worthy of great praise is 
C. cusickit. 


It may be due 


to oversight, but I 
have literally never 
seen this plant in a 
“great garden. 

saw 
it I did not know 
what it was. I was 
driving through a 
small town in Kent 
and in a minute front gardén of a terrace cottage 
suddenly spotted a plant in flower which looked for 
all the world like a non-branched Common Asphodel 
in bearing, height, leaf and habit, but whose many 
starry flowers were a most delicate shade of pale 
lavender with lemon-yellow anthers. I stopped the 
car and we got out to examine it. Néither my wife 
nor I had ever seen this plant, but we recognised 
it at once as something we must have, a garden 
aristocrat. There was nobody at home in the 
cottage but my wife identified the plant correctly, 
as we were subsequeni!y able to confirm from our 
books, as a camassia. 


The leaves are broad, strap-shaped and 
glaucous, forming a neat rosette out of which rises 
the flower spike, which grows to 4 ft. tall and 
flowers in May. As well as the species, there are 
some hybrids, which I shall try. Another species 
which should be worth growing is C. leichtlinii; 
I can find it in only one of the bulb catalogues 
which I have by me, and there it appears as 
leichtlinii atro-coerulea. This is presumably a 
selection with deep mauve blue flowers, for the 
species is described (in the R.H.S. Dictionary) 
as producing white, cream, blue or purple flowers. 


As the bulbs of camassias do not increase by 
offsets, one cannot plant a few and wait for a 
large clump to develop, and it is necessary to 
plant a lot of bulbs in the first place. But— 
and this makes their relative ity in our 
gardens all the more inexplicable to me—the bulbs 
are cheap, from about 2s. 6d. a dozen for the 
ordinary vivid blue-flowered esculentum to only 
7s. 6d. a dozen for the enormous bulbs (about three 
toa lb.) of cusichii, leichilinii, and their hybrids. In 
the absence of bulb-offsets, it is necessary to 
increase by seed. One is advised to plant these in 
the open as soon as they are ripe; but camassias 
belong to the Liliaceez, and like so many of that 
glorious family take a long time from seed to 
flower—about four years. 











Camassias will grow in any soil but prefer a lot 
of moisture, and will stand water-logging in winter. 
They are perfectly hardy: cusichii is a native of 
Oregon; esculentum (or fraseri or gquamash) of the 
Central North United States; and /eichilinii of the 
North-Western United States, so that obviously 
they all have to put up with winter frosts of an 
intensity which they would never encounter in 
Britain. It would be very interesting to know 
whether-anyone with a riverside garden has tried 
naturalising these plants in water-meadows here. 
They might possibly find themselves quite at home 
despite our mild winters, and, increasing by seed, 
become one of our “ introduced” wild flowers. 
I hope that somebody will try this—unless we 
hear from a botanist that for some reason it 

cannot be done. From time to time 





established they flourish like the green 
bay-tree and the wicked, but the first 
Season is apt to be touch and go and 
acertain amount of special care should 
be taken when planting. They are said 
to require a deep soil and a sunny 
position. I about the sunny 
position, but a successful romneya 
grower of my acquaintance says the 
deep soil is all nonsense and that the 
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poorer the conditions the better they 
like it. I think that the important 
things are drainage and a very open 
soil. As our subsoil is brick-earth 
over clay, chalk and flints, it is apt 
tobe cold and very retentive of water 
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plantsmen to whom we all owe a debt 
of gratitude have added to our wild 
flora by the introduction of foreign 
plants which have gone native, more 
or less. Handsome though it be, we 
could perhaps have done without the 
thorn-apple which Nick Culpepper, in 
his officious way, scattered wherever he 
went. But, on the other hand, there 
is L. It would be nice to 
think that in a hundred years’ time 
people might go out to gather camassias 
in Thames-side meadows, that is, if 
the industrialists and their political 
stooges have left any meadows not 
covered with airfields or nuclear power 
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that something of the sort suits these 
plants. And once they have started 
well in that they become quite capable 
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Country. If anyone will send me seeds 
of it later this year, I shall be very 
grateful indeed. 





































MID some thousand or more exquisite, or noble, 

or merely well-made things to be seen in 
London at the moment, whether at the Antique 
Dealers’ Fair or in and around Bond Street, here- 
with one or two illustrations and some small talk. 


. A TRIANGULAR MAHOGANY CABINET, NOW IN THE ANTIQUE 
THE 1760°S BY WILLIAM VILE IN THE FIRM OF 


Thirty years ago a very well-known dealer 
shook his wise old head and told me that, before 
ten years were out, his sort of trade would be 
finished through sheer inanition; supplies of any 
furniture fit for a gentleman to live with, he said, 
could not possibly last. His prophecy has not been 
fulfilled, I think mainly because he miscalculated 
the enormous amount of good things accumulated 
throughout the country, but also because he did 
not realise that a very great proportion of what does 
change hands merely goes to other owners to be 
sold again in another twenty years or so; in fact, 
goes round and round the mulberry bush and is 
neither exported nor becomes jmmobilised in a 
museum. Indeed, a certain proportion, even when 
exported, returns to us, at any rate for a time, as 
anyone can see for himself if he keeps an.eye upon 
auctioneers’ catalogues. 


What is true, of course, is that very great 
rarities are seldom seen; they never were common, 
otherwise would not be rarities. What is also true 
is that what would have been thrown out of a first- 
class sale a generation ago or allowed in on suffer- 
ance is now welcomed, not because it was not good 
of its kind then, but because at that time nobody 
appreciated it. Examples? A good deal of Italian 
17th-century painting and much English furniture 
of the early years of the 19th century. It is all 
the more surprising then to be confronted—with- 
out warning—with so unusual a mahogany piece 
as the triangular cabinet illustrated in Fig. 1 here, 
which is o be seen at the Antique Dealers’ Fair. 
Its style would place it somewhere about the 
1760's, while its quality (readily visible in the 
photograph)—‘he crisp carving, the beautiful 
figure of the wood, the easy, apparently effortless 
balance of the whole—seems to demand a designer 
and workman of more than ordinary competence. 
The nearest thing to it, particularly in the decora- 
tive treatment of the cabriole legs, is the worktable 
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at Buckingham Palace which William Vile, 
that eminent cabinet-maker whose name has been 
wholly overshadowed by that of Chippendale, 
made for Queen Charlotte in 1763. 


The puzzle is provided by the circular piece of 
mahogany raised above the top on which the glass 
fish-bowl stands in the photograph. This was 
obviously made for a specific purpose, and the 
ingenious suggestion has been put forward that this 

small cabinet was actually devised as a stand 
for a fish-bowl. That such stands were made 
(though not necessarily of this shape) is 

by this extract in William Vile’s 
account-book for 1762: 


For the Queen’s Bow Closet at St. James. 

For 2 Mahogany Stands part Carved and Gilt 
oe eee Fish on, 
the top lined with green cloth { 6. 

For a neat mahogany handle to a Fish net 2/6. 


A more obvious explanation of the raised 
circular portion would be that it was 
intended for a bowl of flowers—in which 
case one would ay expect a similar disc 
on many other pieces of furniture. One 
does not find anything of the sort and 
so we are thrown back upon the ingenious 
goldfish theory and, until someone produces 
a better one, can persuade ourselves 
that, a dozen or so years earlier, the 
famous cat of Gray’s poem, “ Selina,” 
met her death stealing goldfish on a stand 
of this sort. 


Few firms of furniture dealers take the 
trouble nowadays to organise an exhibition 
with all that entails in the way of a cata- 
logue ; for the great majority the hurly-burly 
of the Grosvenor House Fair is more than 
sufficient. An exception is Frank Partridge 
and Sons, who regu- 
larly at this time of 
year provide a 
selection very nea’ 
balanced between 
English and French. 
furniture, paintings, 
and bronzes. The fur- 
niture is 18th century 
with the exception of 
one or two pieces from 
about the time of 
Trafalgar, the paintings vary 
from sobersides Arthur Devis 
to exuberant, gay, violent 
Maurice de Vlaminck; 
bronzes are 16th- and 17th- 
century I talian—andall (which 
is the real point) live together 
in the most complete harmony ; 
indeed, the special quality of 
oneemphasising the distinctive 
character of the other. Of the 
French furniture I thought the 
“* tricoteuse ""—boudoir work- 
table—of Fig. 2, though not 
the grandest thing in the ex- 
hibition, the most interesting, 
partly because it is signed by 
Riesener, mainly because it 
seems to exhibit this remark- 
able craftsman’s gifts in so 
engaging a manner. 


We are all fairly familiar 
with a thousand little tables 
and cabinets, all plastered with 
ormolu and plaques of Sévres 
porcelain, some of them claim- 
ing a pedigree back to the days 
of Louis XIV, and few —very 
few—justifying it. Here is a 
great designer and craftsman yc 2 
in complete command of every 
resource, not afraid of combin- 
ing ormolu and porcelain and 
yet knowing instinctively just where to stop. 
The wood is tulipwood, the plaques Sévres, even 
the circular ones which, contrary to what they 
appear in the photograph, are not Wedgwood 
but white-on-blue porcelain. The lower tier is 
ornamented with geometrical inlay, has a pierced 
gallery like the top and ormolu garlands and 


the characteristic ribbon knots. The su 

are lyre-sha) (not too clear in the photo 

No song was as famous during by 
lifetime as he is to-day—and no wonder, algo, 
that, after succeeding his master Oeben in the 
business and his master’s widow, after 
ten years of favour at court between 1774 and 
1784, he felt so confident of his powers that he 
refused to accept new conditions and was supplanted 
by Beneman. He was of German origin as was 
Oeben and many others of the Paris cabinet. 
makers of the 18th century, but modern French 
writers, none the less, claim him as the most 
wholly French and Parisian of them all—and the 
more one sees of his work the more one feels com. 
pelled to agree with them. But this supreme) 
gifted, single-minded artist, so wonderfully supple 
as an imaginative designer, could not adapt him- 
self to the post-revolution world. He made the 
fatal mistake of buying back from the Convention 
a great deal of the furniture he had made for the 
Crown—and then fownd that no one wanted it. 


Another fine Paris piece is a kingwood commode 
signed by J. Schmitz, who is recorded as Mattre 
Ebeniste in 1761, a library writing-table by C. 
Wolff (member of the guild in 1755), a set of ten 
chairs attributed to Georges Jacob, and, from an 
earlier generation, an engaging “* Lit a la Polonaise” 
with a dome-shaped canopy carved with roses, 
shells and doves and signed by Tilliard—there are 
two Tilliards, father and son—the father ME. 
1738, the son 1752—-each of them first-class people. 
The English furniture -includes an enviable late 
18th-century so-called Partners Desk in mahogany, 
at which the two partners could, in moments of 
irritation, cut themselves off from one another by 
means of two ratcheted reading flaps, upon which 
one could support The Ilustrated London News at 
a convenient reading angle, the other something 
else according to whether one was civilised, the 
other not; and a delicate little inlaid satinwood 


A LOUIS XVI TWO-TIER TRICOTEUSE BY JEAN HENRI RIESENER (1734-1806), ONE 
OF THE GREATEST OF THE FRENCH ISTH-CENTURY CABINET-MAKERS. 


(Frank Partridge and Sons.) 


boudoir writing desk, with a tambour top. This tam- 
bour top, of satinwood and stained pearwood, covers 
the usual arrangements of writing table, drawers and 
a small centre cupboard, the door inlaid with a figure 
of Hope, classical urn marquetry on each side, 
slender tapering legs, and altogether a very graceful 
English translation of an elegant Paris fashion. 
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A SETTEE WH FORMS PART OF AN ADAM UPTON PARK SUITE, CONSISTING ALSO OF EIGHT ARMCHAIRS, TWO 
POLESCREENS, 








THE CABINET OF THE FOUR MARIES: COVERED WITH ELIZABETHAN BEAD- 

WORK ON NETTING, AND ON A GILT STAND. IT IS TRADITIONALLY THE WORK 

OF THE FOUR LADIES-IN-WAITING TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. (5 ft. 6 ins. high). 
(Woollett and Son.) 


TWO CHIPPENDALE LADDER-BACK CHAIRS OF MAHOGANY, WITH SADDLE SEATS COVERED IN 
VELLUM GREEN CALF. (3 ft. Zins. high.) (Prides of London.) 


A 16TH-CENTURY MERCHANT'S CHEST, MADE OF FRUITWOOD, WITH THE WRITING-FLAP LET DOWN 
TO REVEAL THESE GNOMIC WORDS. “ RECEVE” SEEMS TO HAVE THE SENSE OF “ UNDERSTAND ” 
OR “CONSIDER.” (2 ft. 8 ins. long.) (Toller.) 


AN UNUSUAL SPIDER-LEGGED FOLDING TABLE OF THE LATE 18TH CENTURY. THE UPPER PART FOLDS A CHINOISERIE BLACK LACQUER JARDINIERE IN THE FORM OF A BRIDGE—REGENCY 
UP INTO A WIDTH OF 4) INS. (2 ft. 4) ins. high.) (Denys Wrey.) PERIOD: ONE OF A PAIR. (2 ft. 10 ins. high.) (Phillips and Rixson.) 


Until June 23 the Great Room at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.1, and again the rules of the Fair have been strictly observed. These are, prin- 
is being taken up by the big annual event of the antique world, the Antique | cipally, that every piece exhibited in the Fair must have been made before 1830, 
Dealers’ Fair, in which no fewer than eighty-one of the leading dealers in London must be authentic and must be for sale. In addition, every piece is inspected by 
and the provinces have taken stands. The Chairman is again Mr. Sidney Sabin, experts before it is allowed to be shown. 
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THE 1960 ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR—2: FROM SILVER TO PEWTER. 
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A FINE SCOTTISH SILVER QUAICH WITH HANDLES INCLINING DOWNWARDS, , A COMMONWEALTH-PERIOD PORRINGER WITH A CHASED LEAF DECORATION 
BY J. LUKE, JNR., GLASGOW, 1703. (7} ins. across bowl.) (How [of Edinburgh).) Be - MADE IN 1658 BY “HB.” (4§ ims. across bowl.) (Garrard and Co) ‘ 


is 


WHO WEARS A HAT, ON THE TOP OF 

WHICH IS THE DESIGN OF A TUDOR 

ROSE. IT WAS MADE IN LONDON IN 1600 
(Te ins. long.) (How [of Edinburgh).) 


N& only is every exhibit in the Antique Dealers’ Fair 
subjected to the scrutiny of a committee of experts before 
the Fair opens, but the same applies to pieces which are 


a = 


MADE FOR THE TURKISH MARKET IN THE 18TH CENTURY A DANIEL QUARE PORTABLE BAROMETER IN WALNUT 
BY GEORGE PRIOR: A REMARKABLE CREAM LACQUER WHICH WAS MADE IN ABOUT 1690 
CLOCK. (2 ft 3ins. high.) (Cook.) (3 ft. Zins. high.) (Biggs of Maidenhead.) 














FIVE FROM A SET OF TEN 18TH-CENTURY PEWTER ODDFELLOWS—CERE-. 
MONIAL MACES WITH SYMBOLIC EMBLEMS. THE MACE AND HAND STANDS 
FOR FRIENDSHIP. (3 ft. high [average].) (Lories.) 


AN EARLY > aa ENGLISH GLASS PUNCH- A 1733 COFFEE POT MADE BY THOMAS FARRER Al 
BOWL FINEL' WITH RACEHORSES, AND A GOLD SNUFF-BOX BY NEUBER OF DRESDEN, DECORATED WITH HUNDREDS ENGRAVED WITH A CONTEMPORARY CREST: ANOTHE 
DESCRIBED “ST. LEDGER.” OF HARDSTONES. ONE OF THESE, WHEN PRESSED, RELEASES THE BOTTOM OF THE FINE PIECES OF SILVER. 
(9f ins. high.) (Delomosne and Son.) OF THE BOX TO REVEAL A MINIATURE AND TWO BOOKS. (3} ins. long.) (Wartski.) (8j ins. high.) (Garrard and Co.) 
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THE 1960 ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR-—-3: PORCELAIN, BRONZE, IVORY, AND JADE. 
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AN ANCIENT GREEK BLACK FIGURE VASE WHICH DEPICTS A 
HEAD-ON VIEW OF A FOUR-HORSE CHARIOT. THE DATE IS 
c. 510 B.C. (9 ins. high.) (Spink and Son.) 


(Left) 

OF ALMOST IDENTI- 
CAL SHAPE AND 
SIZE BUT DECO- 
RATED WITH A 
NUMBER OF DIF- 
FERENT PATTERNS 
AND DESIGNS: A 
PARTICULARLY FINE 
COLLECTION OF 


(64 ims. tong (average).) 
(Newman and Newman.) 


(Right.) 

ENGRAVED WITH A 
LUSTY SCENE OF A 
YOUNG MAN DRAG- 
GING OFF A MAIDEN: 


PATINATION—3RD 
CENTURY B.C. THE 
VIGOROUS LINE 
BEARS A RESEM- 
BLANCE TO SOME OF 
PICASSO'S DRAWINGS. 
(7 ims. thighs.) 
(Spink and Son.) 


A CHINESE TZU CHOU STONEWARE JAR WITH THE DECORATION 


AN IVORY STANDING FIGURE OF SHOU-LAO, GOD OF LONG- . IN SEPIA ON A CREAM BACKGROUND: MING DYNASTY, 1368-1644 A.D 
EVITY, WHO HOLDS A PEACH—A SYMBOL OF LONG LIFE. 


(2 ft. high.) (Sparks. 


MING DYNASTY. (11) ins. high (on stand).) (Spink and Sen.) 





AN EXTREMELY DELICATE LOUIS XVI BRONZE AND ORMOLU CANDE- 
LABRUM WITH A CENTRAL GROUP IN BISCUIT PORCELAIN 
(1 ft. } in. high.) (Adams.) 


The Patron of the Fair is Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, who takes a keen 
interest in this annual event. As in previous years there are loans from Royal 
Collections on view; those who have graciously lent antiques this year are; 
the Queen, the Queen Mother, the Duke of Gloucester and the Duchess of 


IN BEAUTIFUL PALE GREEN JADE CARVED IN 
ONE PIECE: AN IMPERIAL CHINESE HATSTAND 
CH'IEN LUNG. (1 ft. Sins. high.) (Sparks.) BIRDS. (1 ft. high.) (Woollett and Son.) 


HITHERTO UNRECORDED : A BOW ROCOCO COFFEE POT IN PINK AND 
BLUE, MODELLED WITH HEADS AND DECORATED WITH EXOTIC 


Kent. There is also a loan from the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. The 
1960 Fair is the twenty-first of its kind to be held, and admission, as last year, 
is Ss.; alternatively, a glutton for antiques can spend the entire fortnight there 
at the cost of £1—the price of a season ticket. 
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PLANNED TO BRING THE WATERS OF THE UPPER JORDAN TO THE DESERTS OF THE NEGEV: HUGE PIPE UNITS OF 9-FT. DIAMETER, ALUMINIUM-PAINTED TO PRESERVE THE CONCRETE 








A PIPELINE YOU COULD DRIVE A JEEP THROUGH: THESE HUGE STEEL AND CONCRETE PIPELINE SECTIONS ARE PRODUCED AT ASCALON AND WEIGH BETWEEN 27 AND 32 TONS EACH. 


HUGE PIPELINE UNITS OF 9-FT. DIAMETER—PART OF AN ISRAELI IRRIGATION SCHE 


At a time of history when population growth is overhauling food production 
in a way which seems, statistically at all events, to presage an eventual and 
inevitable world famine, the task of making two blades of grass grow where 


one (or none) grew before would seem more than ordinarily praiseworthy by 
every single community of the world. The case of the Jordan basin provides 


a particularly interesting example. The total annual flow of this basin is 
about 1,800,000,000 cubic metres; about one-seventh of this is used, the 





remainder being lost by evaporation and simply flowing into the Dead © 
and building up still further its massive and unusable salinity. Most of # 
water derives from Syria or Lebanon, although a considerable quantity com 
from Jordan in the River Yarmuk. Both Syria and Lebanon have , 
and undeveloped water supplies of their own; both Israel and Jordan art 
pressing need of water ; and in fact the River Jordan (after coming into existe 
through the union of Hisbani, Banias and Dan) and the Yarmuk flow entifé 
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INSIDE THE DREAM OF A VORTICIST PAINTER: AN ISRAELI ENGINEER WALKING THROUGH A SERIES OF PIPELINE UNITS WHICH ARE READY TO BE LAID AS A WATER CONDUIT. 


CH COULD BRING FERTILITY TO THE DESERT NEGEV OR PROVIDE A CASUS BELLI. 


ugh either Israel and Jordan; and it is obviously to the benefit of both 

tries to reach a unified plan on the best use of those waters. This plan 
S achieved first in 1953 (though later modified) by the good offices of Mr. 
fic Johnston, President Eisenhower’s personal envoy, in an international 
™, and this was accepted at the technical level by both Israel and the Arab 
ts but broke down at the political level, mainly because of Syrian opposition. 
ing agreement and in their great need for water both Jordan and Israel 


have been going ahead with their own projects, Jordan by tapping the Yarmuk 
at a point where it is entirely inside Jordan, Israel by constructing a huge 
pipeline (illustrated here) which will be capable of taking water from Lake 
Tiberias to the arid but potentially fertile Negev province around and south of 
Beer-sheba. Israel is prepared to undertake to extract no more water than 
would have been allotted to her under the Johnston Plan; and the pipeline 
would in any case fit in with the Johnston Plan if ever this were agreed. 
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CONQUERED EVEREST BY THE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE NORTH PUTTING A SPIRIT LEVEL ON THE FOUNDATION PLAQUE HE HAD JUST LAID OF THE NEW 
THE BODY OF AN ENGLISH CLIMBER AT 17,000 FT. BUILDING OF THE LEGAL AND CENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY: THE LORD MAYOR. 
4 The Lord Mayor, Sir Edmund Stockdale, on June 2 
laid a foundation plaque at the site of the al 
— Sau Assurance Society's new head 
na 
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AIRCRAFT OF YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW ; AND A STRANGE AIR CARGO. 








THE LAST FLIGHT OF THE LAST BEAUFICHTER: RD761 SEEN CIRCLING SINGAPORE ISLAND A FEW 
HOURS BEFORE BEING REDUCED TO SCRAP. 
In an active career of twenty years, some 5500 Bristol Beaufighters have served with the R.A-F., 
first as night-fighters and later in low-level tactical réles and finally for target drogues. 
This last of the breed was finally flown by F./O. Herbert fb 





» daicdiemes aedidi ns eer aa VALIANT BOMBER BEING SERVICED AT BUTTERWORTH, MALAYA, ON MAY 31. 


An R.A.F. Valiant bomber landed at Si on May 26, having flown from Marham, twice in the air. On June | it returned, also in record time, taking 16 hours 16} minutes, 
Herieii, non-stop (8110 malles in 15 houre minutes at an average 523 m.p.h.), refuelling carrying in its bomb-bay orchids, a present for the wife of the Malayan High Commissioner. 








— hi 
A LUCKY ESCAPE FOR ALL CONCERNED—BUT NO WAY TO MAKE AN OMELETTE: THE WRECKAGE 


AN UNUSUAL TASK POR THE LE BOURGET AIRPORT STAFF: LOADING A FISHING NET, ALL 350 YARDS OF AN R.A.F. ANSON AFTER IT CRASHED INTO AN EGG-STORE AT RUISLIP. 


INTO FREIGHTER BOUND - IVORY COAST On June 1 an R.A.F. Anson, fiying with two crew and two passengers from Northolt, crashed 
ou, an om HAD +p nally + ae » AND THE NET — roof of an storage block. One of the crew was cut in the forehead; and four 
, seece imenediatte below the crash were uninjured. Quantities of eggs were broken. 








ONE OF THE LAST MUSTERS HELD 
ON H.MS. VANGUARD BEFORE SHE 
GOES TO BE BROKEN UP. HER 
SHIP’S COMPANY WAS TO BE TRANS- 
FERRED ON JUNE 8. 


FAREWELL TOA 
GREAT BATTLE- 
SHIP: H.M.S. 
VANGUARD, 
NOW TO BE 
BROKEN UP. 


MS. VANGUARD, 
44,500 tons, the biggest 
warship ever built in Britain, 
is soon to go to the breakers’ 
yard. Completed in 1946, she 





first mounted in H.M.S. 
cous and Glorious in 








brought about Vanguerd’s and 
other battleships’ obsolescence. GUNS WITH A LONG HISTORY: REMOVING THE TAMPIONS FROM THE AFTER 15S-in. GUNS OF “X”" AND “Y” TURRETS OF ELMS. VANGUARD. 
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THE THEATRE. 


















S I write, I survey a stricken field. 

Here, on the desk, are the pro- 
grammes of “It’s in the Bag!” and “ Bachelor 
Flat,” the first of these a farce, adapted from the 
French, that was staged at the Duke of York's, 
the second an American light comedy that was at 
the Piccadilly Theatre. The past tense says ever y- 
thing: the plays have disappeared to that remote 
appendix of theatre history reserved for short 
runs. Some of the plays consigned to it do not 
deserve their relegation; but I cannot say 
much for “ Bachelor Flat,”’ its terribly arch 
American child (the actress, Evans Evans, 
did what could be done for her), and its limp 
English professor. That at least will leave 
no dint on the memory. 


“It’s in the Bag!” which Robin 
Maugham took from the French of Claude 
Magnier, was another matter, a farce that 
reminded me of the rhyme about the 
grand old Duke of York: when it was up 
it was up, and when it was down—well, it 
was down. But it did have some happily 
mad scenes in which Terry-Thomas gibbered, 
Richard Briers gulped, Patricia Jessel 
sustained a remote calm, and every suitcase 
that was opened on the stage proved in- 
fallibly to be the wrong one at that special 
moment. I think the play failed because it 
was over-plotted. The dramatist tied up 
himself and his audience in reef knots and 
clove hitches, and anyone who could have 
written at the end of the night a plain 
statement, in sequence, of events at the 
Duke of York's between seven-thirty and 
ten o'clock, would have been a master. 
Good-bye to the piece, then; even so, I 
shall not forget that in Terry-Thomas we 
have a galvanic farceur who 
ought not to be lost to the 
straight theatre. 


A few programmes remain. 
One is of Harold Pinter’s 
“The Caretaker,” which I 
reviewed when it was at the 
Arts, and which has now gone 
with its verbal exuberance, 
its set of question-marks, and 
its excellent trio (Peter Wood- 
thorpe’s slow speaking remains 
especially potent) to a run at 
a public theatre, the Duchess. 
Another programme is of 
“Henry the Fifth” (Old Vic), 
a play that outlives the 
centuries; a third is of “‘One 
Man’s Meat” (Birmingham 
Repertory) which, though it 
may not get much further, 
tells us that its author is a 
dramatist and that we can 
expect more from him. Perhaps 
someone said that of the young 


that he reached “ Henry the 
Fifth,” his place was sure. It 
is still the custom in some 
quarters to make needless 

excuse for the chronicle. Needless, because we know 
that, spoken and directed with any kind of skill, 
it must always take our hearts. 


It does so at the Old Vic, though I have to 
agree that it has béen done better. If a revival is 
really carrying you along with it, there 


BATTLE AREA. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


snatches us up into the highest heaven of 
excitement. For me a revival has to make good 
those last lines of Chorus: 

Small time, but in that small most greatly lived 

This star of England .. . 
And I could not say after the Vic premiére, with 
real enthusiasm, that the star of England had 
shone in our sight. 

Henry is Donald Houston. He is an honest, 
grave, lucid actor, but in such a part as this he 





FROM HAROLD PINTER'S PLAY, “THE CARETAKER,” WHICH HAS BEEN TRANS- 
FERRED FROM THE ARTS THEATRE TO THE DUCHESS THEATRE: DAVIES (DONALD 
PLEASENCE; RIGHT) BEING FRIGHTENED BY THE BEHAVIOUR OF ASTON (PETER 
'WOODTHORPE). 





“ONCE MORE UNTO THE BREACH, DEAR FRIENDS": KING HENRY V (DONALD HOUSTON) EXHORTING HIS MEN ON TO 
THE CAPTURE OF HARFLEUR, FROM THE PRODUCTION OF “ HENRY V,” BY JOHN NEVILLE, AT THE OLD VIC. 


does not kindle the spirit. Though he lets nothing 
down, he does not take it up very far. In certain 
scenes, the first when he receives the Dauphin’s 
mock, his speeches to Montjoy before and after 
Agincourt, and the wooing, apt in its bluff diffi- 


dence, he seems to me to be Harry's self. At other 








times he is being conscientiously the 
King, and it is not enough to make us 
say that here most greatly lives the sitar of 
England. Mr. Houston, stocky and serene, is 
naturally a quiet player—I do not forget his 
beautiful speaking as the narrator of ‘‘ Under Milk 
Wood ”—and nature did not mean him to attack 
such a passage as the Harfleur speech, which he 
begins on a top note and to the end finds no 
way of varying. 


The evening has pleasures for the 
appreciative. Walter Hudd, speaking with 
a wild flare as the distraught French King, 
leaves in my memory those haunted lines 
about the “black name, Edward, Black 
Prince of Wales."’ Gerald James has the 
note of Fluellen, though I do wish he had 
been allowed to establish his comparison 
between Macedon and Monmouth and their 
rivers (“ "Tis all one, ‘tis alike as my fingers 
to my fingers, and there is salmons in 
both”). John Moffatt, arrogant-mouthed, 
craven-eyed, is both ruthless with the 
Dauphin and eloquent in Burgundy’s long 
and uncut speech; and Judi Dench gives 
a gentle’ pout to the French Princess, 
Some of the verse is swallowed—Exeter 
should take care of his defiance to King 
Charles—but, generally, Shakespeare comes 
through. What we miss is the consuming 
fire that does burn at first in the voice of 
John Stride, who is Chorus and a good one. 


True, it hardly helps us when Chorus 
arrives, a young man in a mackintosh, on 
a bare stage that could well be Theatre 
Workshop's at Stratford East. But this is 
only to point “On your imaginary forces 
work,” and later John Bury, 
the designer, is allowed his 
pleasant decoration (and a 
blue-and-white sky that is 
also a map). Mr. Neville has 
grouped and lighted the 
revival to admiration. It will 
sound better now, I imagine: 
this is a production that must 
certainly grow, though I can- 
not be persuaded that it will 
flower in fire as any revival of 
“ Henry the Fifth ” should. 


Finally, ‘‘One Man's 
Meat’’—I am not happy about 
its titlke—at our leading Reper- 
tory Theatre, Birmingham. 
Thomas Muschamp is clearly 
a dramatist and not a ribbon- 
builder. He is unafraid of a 
strong narrative, and he has 
the fortune to have Bernard 
Hepton to direct this drama 
of the mean streets of Sal- 
ford as it should be directed. 
The piece owes much to 
Mr. Hepton’s firm handling 
in a tripartite set by Finlay 
James that brings to us, at 
a glance, the gloom of Eccles 
Street—which might well have 
given its mame to the drama—the living-room 
which is the scene of the final tragedy, and the bar 
of the pub where private affairs becwme common 
property, as they must in such a world as this. 


It is a strong, passionate tale of two brothers: 
the younger newly married to a former 





should be no time during its performance 
to think of anything else. I have to 
confess that, more than once at the Vic, 
Iwas remembering the night in the old 
theatre, twenty-three years earlier, when 
Laurence Olivier stood among the banners, 
and another occasion, in the present theatre 
nine years ago, when Alec Clunes moved 
across the field of Agincourt and we beheld 
the “little touch of Harry in the night” 
that reminds us the piece is more than 
battle-music. The trouble with the new 
production—closely considered by a 
fine actor, John Neville, who has him- 
self played Henry—is that it seldom 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE PLAY OF DANIEL” (Westminster Abbey).—A medieval rarity. 
(June 6.) 
“WILL YOU WALK A LITTLE FASTER?” (Duke of York’s).—Diana 
Churchill, Michael Gwynn, and Perlita Neilson in a comedy by Patricia Joudry. 
(June 7.) 
“ CHICKEN SOUP WITH BARLEY” (Royal Court).—A revival of Arnold 
Wesker's play, first of a trilogy: the other two will also be done at the Court. 
(June 7.) 
“ RHINOCEROS ” (Strand).—Sir Laurence Olivier in Ionesco’s play, transferred 
from the Royal Court, now with Maggie Smith. (June 8.) 
“ A LOVELY LIGHT” (Globe).—Dorothy Stickney in a dramatisation of the 
poems and letters of Edna St. Vincent Millay. (June 9.) 


street girl, and the elder overborne by 
hate and jealousy. Some of the dialogue 
needs pruning where the author gets 
in the way of his people; but as 4 
direct drama, unfussed, rightly staged, 
and acted (by such artists, in parti- 
cular, as Arthur Pentelow and Nancie 


dramatic quality grows. Certainly this 
play—which has wider implications, 
though the author has not stressed 
them—does not belong to a stricken 
field. 
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CEREMONIAL OCCASIONS; BUILDINGS NEW AND OLD; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


A DESIGNED BY J. R. FORBES IN 1825 

which is costing about £2,000,000, is oes b i pine The Pittville Pump Room has been almost derelict for some years, but restoration at the cost of 

Sons, Ltd. for the Hotel Corporation of America. first i $40,000 has now been completed. This attractive with its fine Ionic colonnades is based 
320 bedrooms, later to be increased to 500, a td ing. on the Ilyssus temple in Athens. 





PRINCE PHILIP TAKING THE SALUTE WHEN THE MASSED BANDS OF 

THE ROYAL MARINES BEAT RETREAT ON HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 

The birthday of the Duke of Edinburgh (which is June 10) was marked 

on June 2 by the Massed Bands of the Royal Marines (of whom he is 

Ca . With the Duke are the First Sea 
DURING THE ST. PAUL'S SERVICE TO MARK Admiral Sir John, and (partly hidden) Lieut.-General 1. H. 
THE SEXCENTENARY OF THE ADMIRALTY Rich tt General, Royal Marines. 


OLERON, IN FAC- 





AND PERCH, FOUND 
FLOATING ON THE 
LAKE IN ST. JAMES’S 
PARK on MAY 30. 


components, THE COLLAPSED SCAFFOLDING IN ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW, WHOSE FALL RESULTED In 
vegetation, which THE DEATH OF TWO PAINTERS AND THE INJURY OF TWO OTHERS. 
would restore that On the evening of May 30, a Rye scaffolding on which were working four men, painting 
balance. Lewis's store in Argyle Str ast, estiageed on to  lactunataly emgty etvect. Two of the painters 
were killed and the other two seriously injured. 
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PERHAPS mistakenly I saw both the films about 

i “ Oscar Wilde,” directed by Gregory 
Ratoff, and ‘‘ The Trials of Oscar Wilde,” directed 
by Ken Hughes—on the same day. Dock-tired is 
as good a word as any to describe my state at the 
end of this double experience. 





The second film is half-an-hour longer and is in 
charming colour (whereas the other is in black 
and-white). It makes the 
attempt, and succeeds con- 
siderably, in catching the 
atmosphere of London in the 
‘nineties; whereas the other 
hardly tries at all. The film 
with the longer title is also, on 
the whole, better cast.! Leaving 
the two Wildes out of it for the 
moment, let me opine that 
Yvonne Mitchell makes a more 
interesting figure of Mrs. Wilde 
than does Phyllis Calvert; that 
John Fraser makes analtogether 
more convincing cheat-and- 
charmer out of Lord Alfred 
Douglas than does John Neville; 
that Lionel Jeffries, as that 
young man’s violent father, the 
Marquis of Queensberry, is very 
much more terrifying and veri- 
similar than Edward Chapman. 
The longer—and better—film 
also gives us some interesting 
characters who do not appear 
at all in the other one. These 
include the loyal friend Ada 
Leverson (Maxine Audley), the 
jaunty Frank Harris (whose 
loudness Paul Rogers puts over 
admirably), and the black- 
mailer Wood (a repellent little 
character-sketch by James 
Booth). 





FROM THE VANTAGE PRODUCTION “OSCAR WILDE": 


On the other hand Sir Edward Carson comes 
off far better in black-and-white in the hands of 
Sir Ralph Richardson than in those of James Mason 
in the coloured film. Admittedly, Sir Ralph has 
more time and better opportunities. But there is 
something so deadly in the round, unblinking eyes 
he keeps firmly fixed on his victim that we are 
reminded of a buck-rabbit mesmerised and utterly 
at the mercy of a weasel. 


OSCAR WILDE (ROBERT MORLEY, 
LEFT) UPBRAIDING LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS (JOHN NEVILLE) FOR ALLOWING A LETTER 
HE HAS WRITTEN TO FALL INTO UNSCRUPULOUS HANDS. 


TWO OSCARS AND THREE CHARLIES. 


By ALAN DENT. 


Wilde's first-nights says: ‘I am a great admirer 
of your work, Mr. Wilde.” But Shaw would 
never have done such a thing. And Wilde replies: 
“Tl am a great admirer of your beard, Mr. Shaw.” 
The wittiest of men was never as unwitty as that ! 
Much more heinous and even more unlikely is a 
view of Wilde coming out of the prison gate at 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





ROBERT MORLEY (LEFT) AND PETER FINCH, WHO PLAY OSCAR WILDE IN THE CURRENT FILMS. 

Alan Dent writes: “‘ Peter Finch in ‘ The Trials of Oscar Wilde ' and Robert Morley in ‘ Oscar Wilde ’ are friendly 
rivals in two films whose makers are said to be the reverse of friendly. 
Press within the same week, but only the latter one was 
was put into general release at once, so that London's loss is the country’s gain. Mr. Morley made an unforgettable 
impression in Sewell Stokes’s play on the subject of Wilde some twenty years ago. 
impersonate Wilde, whereas Mr. Finch acts him more aaa and more movingly. 

that Mr. Finch has a better script and much more a, 


The films were shown to the London 
lucky enough to secure a London home. The former 


He is now content to 
It is fair to add, though, 
the 








remarkable performances in their differen: ways 
Mr. Morley looks more like Oscar (thowch tey 
years or so older), whereas Mr. Finch cont: ives to 
behave more like him (though ten years or go 
younger). Mr. Morley’s is a feat of exposition 


whereas Mr. Finch’s is a feat of sheer acting 


Under Carson's ferociously clever cross-exam ination 
the Morley Oscar looks like expioding with indigna 
tion, whereas the Finch Oscar has sudden and 


terrible and shameful misgivings 
and—at one moment—even a 
prevision of retribution. One 
knew that Mr. Morley was 
bound to succeed. But one felt 
beforehand that Mr. Finch was 
almost bound to fail because 
of his youth and comparative 
inexperience. His success is al] 
the more striking because it was 
quite unexpected 


To go and see “ The Chaplin 
Revue ”’ after these two films 
was rather like walking out 
of a hot-house into the fresh 
air, This refreshing film, in- 
troduced by Mr. Chaplin him- 
self in an almost blatantly 
brief and modest way, consists 
of a short and valuable 
sequence of the great little 
genius directing a film in his 
early days and then of long 
selections of three of his earliest 
masterpieces, ‘‘ A Dog’s Life” 
and “Shoulder Arms” and 
“The Pilgrim ’’—Charlie the 
tramp, Charlie the soldier, and 
Charlie the rogue masquerading 
as a parson. For any reader 
as old as myself, or older, the 


‘ of colour ©XPperience will occasion 





and greater length.” 


the furtive tear as well as the 


“PERMIT ME, SIR, TO PRESENT YOU WITH THIS.” “HOW VERY CHARMING. CABBAGES. EVERY TIME 
1 SMELL THEM, LORD QUEENSBERRY, I SHALL THINK OF YOU.” 


scene from “ The Trials of Oscar Wilde” 


(made by Warwick Films in association with Viceroy 


Fume Ltd.), when Oscar Wilde (Peter Finch, left) brilliantly replies to the Marquis of Queensberry 


long last,-and 

being met by 

Robert Ross and by Mrs. Wilde, who promptly 
pins a green carnation into his buttonhole to show 
that she has entirely forgiven him ! 


The two Wildes—Mr. 
white and Mr. 


Morley in black-and- 
Finch in colour—are two very 


( Lionel Jeffries). 


frequent laugh. I was delighted to find that I had 
never seen “ A Dog’s Life ’—the earliest of these 
enchanting comedies. It has a sequence in which 
Charlie wolfs cakes at a coffee-stall the moment 
its attendant’s eagle eye happens to be averted. 
The rapidity of his jaw while he gobbles, and its 
utter stillness when the fierce eye meets 





Both films make the mistake of 
showing the foyer of the St. James’s 
Theatre on a level with King Street. 
Can the makers of both films have 


“ THE. RISE AND FALL OF LEGS DIAMOND” 
Released, May 30).—The latest thing in 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


-killer horror. 


(Warner-Pathé: Generally 


his wistful one again—these are miraculous 
feats even for this ageless master. 


The story of my one meeting with 
this genius will bear repetition if I have 


. “ THE DAY THEY ROBBED THE K OF ENGLAND ” 23 : : 
forgotten already that one ascended eight Released, May 30).—¥et another pice ae —- avec hope ae told it already. I was but one in a queue 
or nine steps to enter that choicest of bank. It has net the wit or the sustained brilliance of the last film ef this of film-critics shaking his hand after 
theatres? Also in the longer film an in- particular sort, “‘ The League of Gentlemen.” But it has its points—which a luncheon in his honour. “I won't 


terchange between Shaw and Wilde has 
the ring of untruth. Shaw at one of 





include Aldo Ray and Peter O’Toole. 


wash this hand again—till tea-time' 
said I. And it made Charlie laugh ! 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 43: A NEW KIND OF GOLDFISH ? 


ju» 












be: 





Pane es nena eee tee SS  ————— was yo 











THE SHORT SC.1: A VERTICAL TAKE-OFF AND LANDING RESEARCH AIRCRAFT WHICH LOOKS LIKE A STARTLED GOLDFISH. 

The first public demonstration of the Short SC.1 was given at the Royal SC.1 is said to be the only aircraft to use four vertically-mounted jet engines 

Aircraft Establishment, Bedford, on May 31. Its performance is as extra- for lift, with a fifth fitted horizontally in the tail for forward propulsion. All 
the engines are Rolls-Royce RB 108s, each of 2110 Ib. thrust. Short Brothers 


ordinary as its appearance. The SC.1 took off vertically, travelled at a height 

of about 40 ft., then demonstrated the transition from jet-borne hovering to and Harland have produced two prototype aircraft under a Ministry of Aviation 
wing-borne forward flight and vice-versa. The pilot flying her was Mr. T. W. contract. It is hard to tell at present which direction the development of 
Brooke-Smith, who is the chief test pilot of Short Brothers and Harland. The vertical take-off planes will take as there are several projects. 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. | « 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 








which the history of the past forty “ears 





afraid, with Pockish am ion; more often, tam 
afraid, with kish amusement—the essays in this 


atihndi 


cnatler infection are a bemeaieg to succumb to the 
later. Last week I commented on Mr. Day Lewis’s 
autobiographical confidences. This week I have 
read those of Mr. John Pudney—he calls them a 
“ gambit "—set out for us in a book entitled 
Home AnD Away. 


There is nothing particularly intense or soul- 
searching in Mr. Pudney’s reminiscences, and this 
I find commendable. He deals antiseptically 

with his lonely childhood in an elderly 
family of what one might call the Edwardian rural 
middle class, with his schooldays and first steps in 
literary London—his father’s reaction to the news 
that he was working as a producer in the B.B.C. 
was: “ But you've never been trained as an 
engineer '’—with his war-time experiences, and 
with his flirtation with Left-wing politics. But 
he tactfully refrains from all comment on such 
intimate events as the breakdown of his first 
marriage, and only mentions his second in connec- 
tion with the somewhat bizarre requirements of 
the Church of England. On the other hand, Mr. 
Pudney is a sufficiently able journalist to have a 
very good eye for a story, which he tells with pith 
and economy. How good is his account of a visit 
to Chartwell! His son, of prep-school age, had 





so fast and so reckless as to torpedo and 
the majestically floating figure of Sir Winston 
Churchill himself. Then it was the turn of his 
small daughter: 

More verse was declaimed between cigar puffs. He 
was working up to a climax and the cigar was nearly 
out when the naked child interrupted: “ Are you 


.''—rhetorical gasp—" spiders ?”” 
quoth the champion who had bared his teeth against 
Hitler and led the world to victory. “No! I do not 
fear 

2 you might take this spider off my foot.” 

The great man’s hand swept in an imperial gesture 
across the small muddy toes. “ There now!"’ There 
was something in the grin which no child could fear. 

If Mr. Pudney cares to renew his “ gambit ” 
twenty-five years from now, in the same per- 
ceptive and delightful vein, I for one shall have no 
objection at all. 


I do not know the age of Mr. Anthony Carson, 
but from internal evidence, culled from his book of 
“‘ autobiographical sketches,” A Rose By Any 
Orner Name, he also comes into the “ autobio- 
graphies-at-50"” age-group. He confesses that he 
started life, not as Anthony Carson, but as Anthony 
von Falkenhausen, a circumstance which caused 
him difficulties at his prep school during the 
First War. Hence his title for what proves to be a 
series of breathless and hilarious adventures. He 
has travelled in America, New Zealand, Australia, 
and most of Europe—but his travels are not as 
those of other people. Indeed, some of his oddest 
experiences came to him as a travel agent ‘in 
the field.” Having a considerable knowledge of 
Spain, I could appreciate his = ae ede 
tales of that country—especially the sea-side 

warning against “ dishonest basking "abut I do 
aay Ullined the cusy of tho eam ond te ofl in 
the hotel bedroom and the odd behaviour of the 
wardrobe which had once been the property of a 
convent ! 


Alfred de Musset, we are told, used to call his 
cat “ Pusset,” and if that cat can be taken to be 
George Sand, who never seemed to be completely 
certain whether she were a tom-cat or a female, it 
is a wonder that the poet did not muddle his 
zoology still further, and just call her a bitch! 
The whole squalid story is admirably told in 
Charlotte Haldane’s ALFRED. , itis a 


fh eegan ee such 
@ linen se long es bo did Charlotte Haldane 
calls her book ‘ “the passionate life of Alfred 
de Musset.” Its great merit is that it treats 
calmly its turbid subject, and oe the all- 
important autobiographical key to some of de 
Musset’s greatest poems. 





Now that Agadir and Chile have reminded us 
so horribly of what devastation and loss of life 
can be caused by earthquakes, the publication of 
Robert Jackson’s Tuirty SEconDs aT QuETTA is 
particularly timely. Here was a disaster in which, 
at rough estimate, 30,000 people died in 30 seconds, 
with all the terrible aftermath of tnt disease, 
destitution, madness, and looting, complicated by 
the danger of incursions by tribesmen. It took 
place in 1935, at a time when several whose names 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH ‘H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
HEN you 1. P-K4, P-K4; 


2. N-KBs3, 8g you you have rejected over 
72,000 dunptiees. 





somain 0 lneve soups tor extginaliog tn tho openings 
grew a 


Lapa e ene as  Pk Sate 


[a With this cocond move by White, 
we were out of every book on the opening published 





yet. 
For an important oe cham: 


pionship final last night 

ie decided to get out of the books 
-— answered 1. Bg by t.... 
wade we. . P-QN3. It is more 

aan ly that the remaining moves I give here 


are new to the printed page. 

The game continued 3. P-K4!?, Px P and now 
~ hyp a 
See g 4. O Rech, 

to try to 
é Bs; 6.Qx R, N-Be 2 
Santee baie, ae 
taptey yp action) ; 








good luck is, that he has a more than 

te (and quite un; ted) defence now to the 
d threats of 7. x Neh, —_ 7. Nx BPch 
followed by 8. Nx R. It is 6. . N-B3! S 

Now if 7. Nx BPch, K—B2; the attacked queen 
erent move end con be delves Seay from pastosting 

compromi knight or 
8. Q-N3, N-KRg (9. Q-QB3, B-KNz, etc.). 

If 7. Nx Nch, K-—Bz, Black recovers the pi 
with at t an position. To 8. * 
8.. ». Riis cnewnbulersaty Gan8.. xN. 
So White resigned himself to 3. N x P and, after 
. . N—KB3, to 4. N x Nch, KP SN ( ..NPxN? 
allow mate); had a stly satisfac- 
tory game and ‘an hour’s advantage on the clock. 

ee 
to amaze me. 


have since become very well known indeed, includ- 
ing Montgomery and Slessor, were stationed with 
the British Indian forces at Quetta. Mr. Jackson 
has carefully collated: eye-witness accounts, and 
his book is full of anecdotes illustrating not only 
tragedy, but also miraculous escapes and the kind 
of humorous incidents which tend, mercifully 
enough, to relieve days of even the most unbearable 
tension. (What, for instance, does one do, in 
circumstances like these, with the stock-in-trade 
of a group of snake-charmers ?) 


I turn to a batch of satisfactory novels. The 
most remarkable fact about George Andrzeyevski’'s 
Tue Inguisirors is that it was written and pub- 
lished in Communist Poland. ing to be a 
dramatised life of the Grand: Inquisitor, Tomas 
Torquemada, and of the terror which he unleashed 
in the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, it thinly 
conceals an indictment of Communist régimes 
behind the Iron Curtain. This has to be 


has accustomed us. The two have cruelty, 
fanaticism, and false premises in common; that is 
all. The blatant stupidity of this author’s Tor. 
quemada is not at all typical of the well-trained 
Dominican mind—but it is wholly representative 
of the orthodox Marxist, and stands out all the more 
effectively from the historical setting. 


Alas that I should have to say so, but that vreat 
writer of thrillers, Miss Ngaio Marsh, is losing her 
inspiration with lamentable speed! Domesticity 
has — the ruin of Roderick Alleyn. Since his 

lage to Agatha Troy, he has rapidly acquired 
a a kind of of fatty degeneration. His slender, rapier- 
like manner is all blurred at the edges. Still, that 
is a verdict by comparison, and FatsE ScENT, in 
which a leading lady of the London stage, ageing 
in a peculiarly unpleasant fashion, meets an almost 
literally sticky end at her fiftieth birthday ’ 
can easily outmatch the work of lesser writers of 
whodunits. 

Such, for example, is Anthony Gilbert’s Our 
FOR THE KILL, though I should say that, in its less 
ambitious vein, it is more consistent, and therefore 
more successful, than Miss Marsh’s latest. (But 
would Browning have agreed with me? I quote 
without the book: 

That low man, adding one to one 
His hundred's soon hit; 
This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit.) 
Philosophy apart, no one could fail to enjoy the 
curious circumstances surrounding the disappear- 
ance of Miss Chisholm, the fussy spinster with a 
difference; the pathos of her budgie’s wrung neck 
(to say nothing of that of Miss Smith); and the 
unusual importance of distinguishing coal from coke. 


How alarming can be the impact of crazy 
mixed-up copy-writers emerges from Elleston 
Trevor's THE BILLBOARD Maponna. The author 
knows his psychological text-books well enough 
to make this a sound and convincing study of a 
man who, knowing that he is the “ hit-and-run ” 
motorist in a notorious case which has shocked 
America, used his victim’s face and personality as 
the basis of a markedly successful road safety 
campaign. It is a pity that he gets his identi- 
fications and projections so that he 
finds himself raping his victim’s sister, but that 
is strictly text-book as well. My only criticism of 
this book is that it cries out for an unhappy ending. 
It is bad art, and not really consistent psychology, 
to hint that, having worked all this so messily out 
of his system, the “ hero” should sink back into 
happy domesticity. 


The Virgin Queen seems always to be good for 
yet another historical novel, and Evelyn Anthony's 
ELIZABETH is remarkable only in that she has 
something nice to say about almost everybody— 
the Queen herself, Leicester, Burleigh, the Queen 
of Scots, Catholics, Protestants, and the rest. But 
I am afraid that she makes Harry’s raging, 
courageous, subtle, imperious, brilliant, vindictive 
and treacherous daughter rather a “ jolly girl.” 


With more motorways, parking meters, traffic 
wardens and speed limits hopping like rabbits out 
of Mr. Marples’s capacious top-hat, it is remarkable 
that the R.A.C. Guipz anp HANDBOOK, 1960 has 
managed to keep its eye so well on the ball. As 
motoring becomes almost as complicated, and as 
full of unexpected traps and penalties, as the 
Inland Revenue, this remarkably low-priced mine 
of information becomes more and more valuable. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Home anp Away, by John Pudney. (Joseph; 
21s.) 
A Ross By Any Orner Name, by Anthony 
Carson. (Methuen; 15s.) 
ALFRED, by Charlotte Haldane. (Blond; 25s.) 
Turrty Seconps at Quetta, by Robert Jackson 


(Evans ; 215s.) j 
Tue Inguistrors, by George Andrzeyevski, 
translated by Konrad Syrop. (Weidenjfeld and 


Nicolson; 13s. 6d.) 

Fatse Scent, by Ngaio Marsh. (Collins ; 12s. 6d.) 

Our For tHE Ku, by Anthony Gilbert. 
(The Crime Club; tos. 6d.) 

Tue BrrtpoarD Maponna, by Elleston Trevor. 
(Heinemann ; 16s.) 


Exizasetu, by Evelyn Anthony. (Museum; 





16s.) 
R.A.C. Guipz anp Hanpsook, 1960. (R.A.C.; 
8s. 6d. Members. 12s. 6d. non-members.) 
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ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
derives its origin from a 
Trust Fund raised by Bishop 
Isaac Barrow, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man from 1663 to 1671. His 
intention was to educate promis- 
ing Island boys for future ordina- 
tion in the Manx Church. To 
this end in 1668, he placed the 
estates of Ballagilley and Hango 
Hill, on which the College now 
stands, in the hands of Trustees, 
to found an Academic School. 
After Bishop Barrow had been 
translated to St. Asaph, this 
School was first established in 
Castletown. It was Bishop Ward, 
however, 162 years later, who 
supplied the interest and initiative 
to use the Trust Fund to found 


active life on August 1, 1833, 
and was the first of the new 
public schools established in 
the early part of the 19th century. 
In January 1844 the College 
suffered a disastrous fire and 
most of the interior was gutted. 
An article and illustrations of 
this appeared in The Illustrated 
Lendon News _ of January 27, 
1844. The main building, to the 
design of John Welch, is a hand- 
some block, fashioned out of 
local limestone and dominated 
by a fine square [Continued overleaf. DISCUSSING THE PROBLEMS OF THE DAY: A GROUP OF PRAEPOSITORS, OR PREFECTS, WITH THE PRINCIPAL, MR. G. R. REES-JONES. 


Photograph specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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MR. R. W. H. BOYNS TAKING SENIOR BOYS FOR A HISTORY LESSON IN THE WALKER LIBRARY, NAMED 
THE REV. J. M. WALKER. 


LEARNING ALL ABOUT PERSPECTIVE AND COL@UR: AN ART CLASS, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
MR. G. A. GLOVER. 
IN THE EVENT OF FIRE: THE SCHOOL FIRE BRIGADE, WHICH IS MANNED BY BOYS 
MASTERS, PRACTISING ON THE NEWLY-BUILT LABORATORY WING. 


A VERY POPULAR PART OF THE SCHOOL: MRS. GRANT SERVING BOYS WITH FAMILIAR THE DISTRIBUTION OF POCKET MONEY: MR. BOULTER, THE VICE-PRINCIPAL, HANDING BOYS @ 
SWEETS AND SCHOOLBOY DELIGHTS. HOUSE THEIR PORTION. 


Continued.| tower. The main parts, including the Barrovian Hall, the Walker Old Boys and friends, supplemented by Tynwald, the Manx Parliames 
Library, the Gymnasium, the Science Schools, Studies and Form-rooms, are The College was a pioneer in scientific education, and as long 
round a fine Quadrangle. King George VI, when visiting the Col- as 1869 a laboratory for practical instruction in Chemistry had been fitt 
lege in 1945, was so struck with the charm of this that he authorised it to up. By 1902 the College possessed laboratories, lecture rooms, and preparatid 
be named “ The King’s Court” from that time. The situation of the College | rooms for Physics and Chemistry which, even by modern standards, were qui 
is magnificent, facing the sea and backed by an arc of distant hills. A new excellent. Recently, with generous help from the Industrial Trust Fund, 1 
Chapel was built in 1879. From the years 1932-1940 a complete reconstruction | laboratories have been added, which complete the Western Front. The Se 
and enlargement of the School was effected through generous help given by School consists of five houses, three of which are under the same roof 
Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Illustrated 
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OF INDUSTRY IN THE CARPENTRY SHOP. THE COLLEGE HAS QUITE A REPUTATION FOR THE SOME OF THE YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE ENGAGED IN PREP. 
QUALITY OF WORK PRODUCED. HOUSEMASTER IN CHARGE IS MR. D. H. JAPES. 


Ps: 


PRAYERS. THE CHAPEL WAS BUILT IN 1879 AND IS DEDICATED TO ST. THOMAS. IT POSSESSES 
SOME ATTRACTIVE STAINED GLASS. 





DA. a ud 
ts 


8 


2 





TION IN PROGRESS: A SCENE IN THE SIXTH FORM LABORATORY. THE COLLEGE WAS WHERE A VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES ARE TAKING PLACE: A SCENE IN A HOUSE COMMON ROOM. 
A PIONEER IN SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, LABORATORIES HAVING BEEN BUILT IN 1869. THE TOTAL NUMBER OF BOYS IN THE COLLEGE IS 360. 


Mstitute the Hostel, while School House lies to the east of the Principal's prototype of public school stories, ‘‘ Eric, or Little by Little." The Rev. Thomas 
ivate house. There is a Junior House of some fifty boys across the Playing Fowler was President of Corpus Christi and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 

ds. The Day Boys’ House has just over eighty boys divided between the University, and Canon J. M. Wilson was Headmaster of Clifton. In the Walker 
ior and Junior Schools. The total number of boys at present in the | Library is the Service tunic of Field Marshal Sir George White, V.C., the 


lege is 360. The College can number amongst its distinguished Old Boys | defender of Ladysmith. Sir William Bragg, President of the Royal Society, 


Farrar, who was Master of Marlborough, Chaplain to the House of found time to come back to his old School for the centenary celebrations in 
IMmons, Dean of Canterbury and a Fellow of the Royal Society. He wrote | 1933, and again in 1936 to open the Barrovian Hall. Rugby football is the 
uch, but is perhaps best remembered at College as the author of that | important winter game, and it is of interest that the [Continued overleaf. 
" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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[KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE: 


FAMILIAR SCENES. 
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HAVING IT BACK SMARTLY. THE COLLEGE EXCELS AT RUGBY. IN THE BACKGROUND ARE 
(L. TO R.) PAVILION, SWIMMING BATH, FIVES COURTS, NEW WING, AND MAIN BLOCK. 








PUTTING THE SHOT: THE BOY INSTRUCTING, MICHAEL VAUGHAN, WON THE NORTHERN 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN 1959. 









REALISTIC LIFE-SAVING: SOME OF THE COLLEGE'S NAVAL CADETS PRACTISING RESCUE WORK 
WITH A SHIP’S LIFE-LINE. 





IMPRESSIVE COLLEGE BUILDINGS AND CHAPEL IN THE BAC tOU 
ARADE. THE CADET CONTINGENT NUMBERS 195. 





TWO GOOD LEFT LEADS: A SCENE DURING BOXING PRACTICE. THE SCHOOL HAS PRODUCED A NUMBER 
OF BOYS WHO BOXED FOR THEIR UNIVERSITIES. 


Continued.} College XV made history on October 27, 1936, when the team flew 
to Belfast to play Campbell College—the first occasion on which a School XV 
had flown to a fixture. Fronting the sea and having a heated indoor swimming 
bath since 1888, the College takes its swimming seriously, and the Grand 
Test is of a high standard. A considerable number of boys 
excellent course. Part of this is the site of the 


horse-race started in 1630 by the seventh Earl in the days when the Earls of 

Derby were the Lords of Man. The present Principal, Mr. G. R. Rees-Jones, the 

former Oxford Rugby Blue and Welsh International, succeeded Mr. S. E. Wilson MODERN OR TRADITIONAL? SOME OF THE COLLEGE’ MUSICIANS AT PRACT 

in 1958. THE CONCERTS GIVEN ATTRACT LARGE AUDIENCES. 
Photographs specially taken for “‘ The Tllustrated London News" by Chris Ware, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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